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Catholics and the American Revolution 
[Copyright Dec. 5, 1905.] 


PELISSIER, .THE FOUNDRYMAN OF THREE RIVERS, 
CANADA, MAKER OF AMMUNITION FOR THE 
AMERICANS ATTACKING QUEBEC. 


Trois Rivieres, January 30, 1907. 

His Grace the Bishop of Trois Rivieres gives this information 
about Pelissier, manager of the foundry at St. Maurice, near Trois 
Rivieres, who sent a letter to Congress, in 1776, showing how Quebec 
could be seized :— 

Christophe Pelissier was born at St. Peter, Lyons, Department 
of Lyons, in 1730, an issue of the marriage of Francois Pelissier and 
Agathe Larigandiere. He married Marthe Beaudoin, who died in 
1763. He had four children—Pierre, Maurice, Jean, Giuillaume and 
Catherine Madeline. 

At the time of the conquest, in 1760, I believe that he was a very 
active merchant in Quebec. In those days the foundries at St. 
Maurice, which were situated about seven miles to the northwest of 
the city of Trois Rivieres, were very busy and brought great profits 
to the owners. These had been in existence from 17 30, and had been 
worked up to 1763, and were then idle until 1767. 

Christophe Pelissier, then formed a company and applied for 
the foundry at a moderate rent. He was successful and an announce- 
ment was made on June gth, that Messrs. Pelissier, Alexander Dumas, 
Thomas Dunn, Benjamin Price, Colin Drummond, Dumas St. Martin, 
Georges Allsop, James Johnston and Brooke Watson had taken the 
foundries for a term of sixteen years, paying an annual rental of 
twenty-five louis. 
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The company did a very large business. The manager at Quebec 
was Dr. Pierre de Sales Laterriere, who Pelissier made inspector at the 
foundries in 1775. 

That year the Bostonians made an invasion of Canada, Chris- , 
tophe Pelissier, manager of the foundries at St. Maurice, had a weak- 
ness for the Americans and hoped for the success of their enterprises. 


‘*However, still very reserved,” says Dr. Laterriere in his Me- 
moires which have come down to us, ‘‘he only assisted at the assem- 
blies and councils since the arrival of General Wooster in Trois Riv- 
ieres in winter quarters. These new comers having known him as a 
man of great talents engaged him to visit General Montgomery at 
the Holland House near Quebec. From that time, he was recognized 
and denounced by the spies of General Carlton as an adherent of the 
Americans, and therefore, a dangerous enemy to Great Britain. The 
other officers of the ‘‘Cyclops,’’ myself, Inspector Pickard, the Book- 
keeper, Voligni, the mate, were denounced because it was naturally 
supposed that we drank of the poison of the rebellion out of the same 
glass.”’ 

Pelissier seemed to take pleasure in compromising himself, and 
this is pretty well shown by the fact that he counted on the success 
of the Bostonians. He was not afraid to go near General Montgom- 
ery, and he supplied a great quantity of things and munitions of war 
to the American Army. In the foundry, which belonged to the Brit- 
ish Crown, he made bombs and bullets, destined to bombard Quebec 
and to destroy the British Army. 


The Americans having been defeated at Quebec, returned to 
Trois Rivieres, of which they had easily taken possession, and then 
went to Sorel. At this new disaster to the American Army, the 
Grand-Vicaire St. Onge of Trois Rivieres sent a short note to Pelis- 
sier warning him that His Excellency, General Carleton, would not 
be very much pleased to find him there while passing through. 
Pellisier was so terrified that he jumped into a boat and was secretly 
conveyed by two men to Sorel. From there he went to St. John and 
to Carillon (Ticonderoga). For a time he acted there as an engineer, 
but he and the engineer-in-chief could not get along together, he 
then went to urge Congress to pay in advance the American Army, 
and then he went to France, to Lyons where his family was. Some- 
time later he sent a power-of-attorney to a Mr. Perras of Quebec so. 
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that he could manage all his affairs in his name. ‘The sum advanced 
to the Army by Congress was 2000 louis. 

When peace had been made, M. Pelissier returned to Quebec for 
a short time; he fixed up his affairs with»Laterriere, who had taken 
the management of the foundry, and then returned to France. He 
was a friend of Governor Haldimand—yet he could not live in Canada 
after his conduct during the American invasion. He married a 
second time, towards 1775 when he was sixty-six years old. Marie 
Catherine Delezenne, his second wife was fourteen years old. Dr. 
Laterriere, who had similiar intentions in regard to the same young 
woman, tried to make out the marriage was null and void on account 
of defect of consent of the ‘‘infant” who had been forced by her par- 
ents to such an ill-mated marriage. 

From the time of the departure of old Pelissier the Doctor ‘‘in- 
herited” the management of the foundries, and the young wife, 
by whom he had several children, as he bluntly remarks in his Me- 
motres. 

I have the honor to be, Sir 

Your most obedient servant, 
(REV.) L. A. DUSABLON, 
Secretary—Archivist. 
Diocese Trojs Rivieres, January 30, 1907. 


The Continental Congress on July 29th, 1776, resolved that: 

That Mons. Christophe Pelissier, who has suffered considerably 
by warmly espousing and taking an active part in thecauseof America 
in Canada, be appointed an engineer in the service of the United 
States, with the pay of 60 dollars per month, and rank of lieutenant 
colonel; and that he be directed to repair to New York. 

A year later he presented the annexed PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


TO THE HONORABLE, THE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS. 


Christophe Pelissier humbly begs leave to represent, that having 
been honor’d with a Commission, appointing him an Engineer with 
the rank of Lieut. Colonel, has to the utmost of his Abilities dis- 
charg’d the Duties of his Station at Ticonderoga, as became a Man 
of honor truely attach’d to the Rights of the States, under the Com- 
mand of Major General Gates and desirous of the power to demon- 
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strate his Zeal, and promote the Service, which he judges he cannot 
more effectually, than by requesting to be appointed Engineer in 
Chief at Ticonderoga, with the Rank attached to that Employ. 

That a Company of Pioneers immediately under the Command 
of the Engineer in Chief is essential for the good of the Service, whom 
duely trained would serve as aids in assisting and overseeing the 
different partysemploy’d on that Service, and would remove the many 
difficulties that result by employing dayly different Officers. 

Your Petitioner flatters himself your honors will take into con- — 
sideration the Alteration that has taken place since the appointment 
of the more early Commissions, which by the late regulations don’t 
appear Noticed for the department wherein your Petitioner has the 
honor to Serve. 

Humbly submitting the contents to the mature deliberaton of 
your honors your Petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray. 

PELISSIER. . 
Philadelphia, January 17th, 1777. 

From the Washington Correspondence, Vol. go, folio 81, Li- 

brary of Congress. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO THE BISHOP OF TRICOMIE 
FRANCE, WHO HAD SOUGHT HIS HELP IN OBTAIN- 
ING AN AMERICAN MILITARY COMMISSION. 


Passey, April 22, 1777. 

Rev’d Sir,—Mr. Mercley, whom your Reverence mentions as hav- 
ing made Promises to Monsieur your Brother, was employed as a 
Merchant to purchase some military Stores for the Congress, but I 
know of no Authority he had to engage Officers of the Marine, or to 
make any Promises to such in our’Behalf. I have not myself, (as 
I have already had the Honour of telling your Reverence) the least 
Authority from the Congress, to make Promises to Officers to en- 
courage their going to America; and since my arrival.in France I 
have constantly dissuaded all who have applied to me, from under- 
taking the Voyage, as I knew how difficult it would be for them to 
find Employment, a few Engineers and Officers of the Artillery 
excepted, who are gone. Nevertheless, if your Brother continues 
resolv’d to go thither at his own Expence, and the Risque of finding 
or not finding Employment, which I cannot advise him to do, I wilt 
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give him Letters of Introduction to Gentlemen there, recommend- 
ing him to their Civilities; but I must at the same time caution him 
against having any Reliance on these Letters as a means of procur- 
ing him a Command in our Armies, since I am bynomeans sure they 
will have any such Effect. I will, if you please, give him a Letter 
to Geh. Washington; but then I should have. the State of his Ser- 
vices to enclose; and if accompanied with Recommendations from 
some General Officers of Note, it will be so much the better. My 
Door is never shut to your Reverence when I am at home, as I am 
almost every Evening. 

With great Respect I have the Honour to be 

Your Reverence’s most obedient & most humble Servt, 
B. F. 

Bishop of Tricomie. 

—{From Franklin Papers, in Library of Congress, Fol. 353. 
CAPTAIN DOHICKY ARUNDEL, ‘‘A FOREIGN PAPIST,” THE 

FIRST “FRENCH ARTILLERY OFFICER” TO OFFER SER- 

VICES TO THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS ; COMMISSION- 

ED AS CAPTAIN AND KILLED IN THE BATTLE AT 

GWYN’S ISLAND, CHESAPEAKE BAY, JULY 8, 1776. 

“That thou wilt hallow with a blessing the graves of those who 
‘fought the good fight’—who found death sweeter than dishonor and 
prized Life less than Liberty.’””—(Rev. F. J. McArdle, prayer at Inde- 
pendence Hall, July 4th, 1903.) 

The Journal of the Continental Congress for January 16, 1776, 
records: ‘‘A letter from Mr. [Francis] Lewis, dated January 8th, 
being read recommending a stranger to the notice of Congress. 

“Ordered that the same be referred to the Committee on the 
qualifications of persons applying for offices.” 

Francis Lewis was one of the delegates from New York. 

That this “‘stranger’”’ was a French Artillery officer, appears 
from the diary of Richard Smith, delegate from New Jersey. He 
reports under date of January 17th: . 

“A report from the Comee about a French Artillery officer who 
offers his services and brought a certificate from the Military School at 
Strasburg, and two Commissions of Lieutenancy from the King of 
France, was referred to Dr. Franklin and Col. St. Clair to examine 
his abilities.”—{Am. His. Rev. Vol. 1. p. 493.] 
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An artillery officer was a great addition to the army. General 
Charles Lee in writing to Robert Morris from Washington’s army at 
Cambridge on July 4, 1775, said: 

“‘We were assur’d that we should find an expert train of artillery. 
They have not a single gunner.”—{Lee Papers,—188]. 

Col. St. Clair was attached to General Schuyler’s army and was 
at Philadelphia in connection with the projected invasion of Canada, 
A month later, February 16th, he was with General Schuyler. Con- 
gress directed he should send his battalions to Canada as fast as the 
companies could be got ready. 

The Journal of Congress for February 5th, records: 

Resolved: That Mr. Dohicky Arundell, who was recommended 
to the notice of Congress by Mr. (Francis) Lewis, be desired to repair 
to General Schuyler, and that General Schuyler be directed to ex- 
amine him, and if he finds him capable, and suitably qualified, to 
employ him in the artillery service in Canada.” 

General Schuyler was then in Albany engaged in preparing an 
expedition for the invasion of Canada. 

That the ‘‘stranger” the ‘‘French artillery officer” recommended 
to Congress by Mr. Lewis was a Catholic, appears also from the diary 
of Richard Smith who under date of February 5th, 1776, records: 

Feb. 5th. ‘The Foreigner whom Dr. Franklin and St. Clair were 
to examine as to his Proficiency in the knowledge of Artillery was now 
recommended to General Schuyler for Preferment, tho’ some members 
Paine and Sherman in particular, did not approve of employing in our 
Service Foreign Papists.”—[Am. His. Rev. Vol. 1, p. 499.] 

On February 8th, Congress resolved : 

That the sum of one hundred dollars be paid to Mr. Dohicky 
Arundel, and that he be directed immediately to repair to General 
Schuyler. 

Smith’s diary under same date records: i 

Feb. 8th. ‘‘100 dollars ordered to be presented to the French 
Artillery Officer to bear his charges to Albany. [Jbid.] 

So Dohicky Arundel was a ‘‘French Artillery: officer,” and a 
“‘Papist,” whom Robert Treat Paine, delegate from Massachusetts 
and Roger Sherman of Connecticut ‘‘in particular” objected to em- 
ploying as he was a “foreign Papist.” 

Dohicky Arundell seemeth not to be a French name. Arundel 
is that of a noble English family of staunch Catholics one of whom 
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Lord Arundel of Wardour was associated with the settlement of 
Avalon and of Maryland, and in 1630 with Lord Baltimore was given 
a grant of land south of Virginia. ‘Ere William fought or Harold 
fell there were Earls of Arundel.” The Duke of Norfolk is now 
the Earl of Arundel. Lord Arundel of Wardour died December, 
1906. 
Was this volunteer one of that family who, debarred by English 
law from serving in the army of England, entered that of France and 
becoming proficient as an artillerist, came to America, the first to 
offer his services to the Colonies? It does not seem so as thé name 
does not appear in the Early Genealogical History of the House of 
Arundel, by John Pym Yeatman. 

There is a village or hamlet named Arundell in Normandy. Per- 
haps Dohicky Arundell came from there. 


In Bigelow’s edition of the complete works of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, volume 6, there is a letter from Benjamin Franklin to General 
Charles Lee, which contains the following reference to Arundel: 

“Philadelphia, 11 February, 1776. 

“Dear Sir :—The bearer, M. Arundel, is directed by the Congress, 
to repair to General Schuyler, in order to be employed by him in the 
artillery service. He proposes to wait on you upon his way, and has 
requested me to introduce him by a line to you. He has been an 
officer in the French service, as you will see by his commissions; and, 
professing a good will to our cause, I hope he may be useful in instruct- 
ing our gunners and matrosses.” 

It may also be found in The Lee Papers, Vol. 1, p. 284, published 
by the New York Historical Society in 1871-2. 


General Charles Lee was then in New York preparing to take 
command of an army for the second invasion of Canada. On Feb- 
ruary 17th, Congress directed him to “immediately repair to Canada 
and take command of the army of the United Colonies in that Pro- 
vince.” 

General Schuyler at Albany was directed to repair to New York 
and take command of the forces there. 

But on March 1st, General Lee was notified by President Han- 
cock that Congress ‘‘after a warm contest” had superceded the orders 
given him to proceed to Canada and had come to a Resolution that 
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he should take command of the Continental forces in the Southern 
Department which comprehended Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

Captain Arundell was then in New York awaiting marching order 
into Canada, but on March 18, 1776, Congress . 

Resolved. That Monsieur Arundel be directed to repair to the 
Southern department and put himself under the command of General 
Lee; and that General Lee, if he find him capable, be directed to em- 
ploy him in the artillery service. 

On March 19th, Congress 

Resolved. That Monsieur Dohicky Arundel be appointed a cap- 
tain of Artillery in the Continental service. That General Lee be 
directed to set on foot the raising of a company of artillery, and it be 
recommended to the Convention or Committee of Safety of Virginia, 
to appoint the other officers of said company of artillery. 

Congress, March 30, 1776: 

Resolved. ‘That sixty dollars be advanced Monsieur Arundel to 
be deducted out of his pay and that he be directed immediately to 
repair to the Southern Department, and put himself under the direc- 
tion of General Lee. 

The same day two Engineers for the Southern Department were 
elected. [Baron] Marsenback and John Stadler were chosen. 

On April 1st, Congress 

Resolved. That Captain D. Arundel be allowed 48} dollars, in 
full for pay and subsistence of a Captain from February 8th, the time 
he was recommended to General Schuyler, to the 19th of March, when 
he received his commission. 


On April 1, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, delegate in Congress from 
Virginia, wrote General Charles Lee then at Williamsburgh, Va., 
notifying him of the appointment of the two Engineers and also 
saying: 

“Congress have also appointed Monsieur Dohicky Arundel (who 
I expect will deliver this), a Captain of Artillery in the Continental, 
service with the following resolve: 

That General Lee be directed to set on foot the raising of a Com- 
pany of Artillery, and that it be recommended to the Convention or 
Committee of Safety of Viriginia to appoint the other officers of said 
Company of Artillery.” 
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President Hancock that day also wrote General Lee saying: 


“The Congress having appointed Mr. Dohicky Arundel Captain 
of an Artillery Company, in the Continental Service, and directed 
him to repair to the Southern Department, and there put himself 
under your command, I have it in charge from that body to inform 
you that you are directed to set on foot the raising of a company of 
. artillery. This you will endeavor to accomplish as soen as possible, 
being very sensible the service calls for such a company that we may 
be the better enabled to defend ourselves and annoy the enemy.”’ 

On April 2, 1776, 

A petition from Daniel Duchemin, praying for a lieutenancy i in 
the company of Captain D. Arundel, being presented to Congress and 
referred to the delegates of Virginia, the said delegates brought in 
their report which was read. Agreed to as follows: 

That Daniel Duchemin be appointed a lieutenant of the artillery 
company to be raised in Virginia in consideration of the ‘scarcity of 
artillery officers in that colony and that two months pay be advanced 
to him to carry him to Virginia. 

This action, however, for some reason not on record, was set aside 
and the report of the committee was recommitted. The above set 
forth record is stricken out of the original manuscript Journal of 
Congress by lines drawn through it. Evidently the report was in 
conflict with the Resolution that Virginia should appoint all officers 
subordinate to Captain Arundel. 


General Lee wrote to the President of Congress from Williams- 
burg, April 19, 1776, saying: 

“J shall make Monsieur Arundel accountable for the sixty dollars 
but at the same time beg leave to submit to the consideration of the 
Congress whether the expenses of his journey should not be allowed; 
indeed, the pay of the Artillery officers and Engineers is so wretched 
that I do not see any chance of procuring men fit for the service on 
the terms and if they are to proceed; they cannot possibly subsist un- 
less the expenses of their frequent journeys are paid. I forgot to 
mention that I advanced at New York to Monsieur Arundel fifteen 
dollars to carry him to Philadelphia.” 

The formation of another company of artillery was undertaken 
by the Committee of Safety of Virginia under Captain Innis, ‘“‘who,” 
wrote General Lee to the President of Congress, ‘professes himself 
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utterly ignorant of this particular branch,’’ but was ‘‘a man of great 
zeal, capacity and merit.’ 

Richard Henry Lee wrote General Lee April 22d, saying: 

“It was certainly the idea of Congress and it is so expressed in 
their resolve, that you should raise a Company of Artillery for Mon- 
sieur Arundel and the Convention or Committee of Safety to appoint 
the inferior officers.” ; 

On May 7th, General Lee in writing to President Hancock, stated: 

“Colonel R. Henry Lee informs me that it was not the intention 
of the Congress that Captain Innes’s Company should be reduced to 
make way for Arundel, but that both should be established. Captain 
Innes who must I am sure be an excellent officer in any other depart- 
ment professed himself ignorant in this branch—his officers were 
equally ignorant. . Arundel has got possession of the company and by 
his activity and knowledge, will, I am persuaded, make ’em fit for 
service—indeed, to establish an Artillery Company, Captain, sub- 
alterns and non-commissioned officers, being entirely composed of - 
novices, can answer no end or purpose; it is my opinion therefore, 
that instead of these two companies proposed, that the addition of 
thirty or forty men to Captain Arundel’s and two subaltern officers 
will not only be better, but that it promises more advantage to the 
service. Now I am on the subject of Captain Arundel, I beg leave 
to remind the Congress of what I mentioned on the subject of his 
expenses on the road.” 

At this time Lord Dunmore, the British Commander was ravag- 
ing the coast of Virginia and the several tributary rivers, along the 
James River was a scene of activity. Thg British cruisers were des- 
troying crops and carrying off the slaves. Under General Lee these 
incursions were being opposed. He had occupied Gwyn’s Island in 
the Chesapeake. Charles Henry Lee wrote General Lee from Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., July 6, 1776, ‘“Lord Dunmore still remains on Gwin’s 
Island where, caterpillar like, we hear he has devoured everything in 
that place, so that it is. probable force of some kind or other will 
shortly drive him thence.” Two days later the endeavor to ‘drive 
him” off was successfully made. At which, though a victory for 
the Americans, resulted in the death of Captain Arundel. 


An account of the battle of Gwyn’s Island is to be found in the 
Virginia Gazette, for July 19, 1776. 
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According to the description in the paper, the Virginia forces 
reached the island at eight o’clock on the morning of July 8th, and 
began to fire with two batteries upon the British ships and fortified 
camp. The Dunmore was injured and obliged to haul off and the 
Otter also retreated. General Lewis attacked the British camp the 
next day, but the enemy had retreated. ‘In this affair we lost not 
a man killed, but poor Captain Arundel, who was killed by the burst- 
ing of a mortar of his own invention; although the general and all 
the officers were against his firing it. His zeal for the service lost 
him his life.” 


John Page, Vice-president of the Committee of Safety, writing to 
General Charles Lee, (then in South Carolina), from Williamsburg, 
Va, July 12, 1776, relates ‘‘the expedition against Gwyn’s Island’’— 
that Brigadier General Lewis attended by Colonels Woodford, Step- 
hen, Buckner, Weedon and some others, intending to examine the 
strength of the enemy and submit the propriety of an attack to a 
Council of War found the Otter British vessel was in the very place 
they had been preparing a battery for her. At 8 A. M., Captain 
Arundel and Lieutenant Denny saluted the Dunmore and Otter with 
two 18 Pounders—the very first shot at the Otter, though a full mile 
from our battery, struck her, as is supposed, between wind and water, 
for she did not return the fire, but was towed off on the careen. The 
Dunmore fired a broadside and then was towed off, having received 
4four shots through her sides, whilst she was in tow she received a 
fifth through her stern, which raked her. Scarcely a shot was fired 
which did aot do execution in some part of the fleet. A schooner lost 
oneofhermasts * * *, 

We are now in possession of the Island. 

Our men behaved well. Our artillery was admirably served and 
we have disgraced and mortified our enemies. In this affair we lost 
not a man—but, most unhappily poor Captain Arundel was killed 
by the bursting of a wooden mortar he was endeavoring to throw 
shells into the fleet from. His loss is irreparable! He behaved with 
great spirit and activity and was so hearty in our cause that he is 
universally lamented.—[Lee Papers 11, p. 132.] 

Colonel Adam Stephen in writing to General Lee from Williams- 
burg, 13 July, 1776, said: 
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“Poor Arundel has knocked himself in the head by trying ex- 
periments.” 

Lord Dunmore was building houses, ovens and windmills in the 
Island. You may call them castles in the air.—{tbid 138.] 

On Gwyn’s Island at the time of the encounter were two French 
gentlemen—one the Chevalier De St. Aubin—who were bringing pow- 
der, arms and medicines, but were captured by Lord Dunmore and 
treated very roughly. When the British fleet was forced to retire they 
concealed themselves from the British when they were flying from 
the Island and by that means made their escape and delivered them- 
selves up to the Americans. The Chevalier agreed to assist in train- 
ing a troope of horse and to act as cadet till he proved his abilities 
and right to expect some sort of rank. The other French gentleman 
determined to return to Martinique.—[tbid 216.] 

Heitman’s Register of officers of the Continental Army has this: 

ARUNDEL, Douicky (Va.) Captain of a Company of Virginia 
Artillery, commissioned 5th February, 1776; killed in the action at 
Gwyn’s Island, Chesapeake Bay, 8th July, 1776, by the bursting of 
a cannon.” 

Thus died in defense of American Liberty within six months after 
offering his services, the ‘‘foreign Papist” objected to by Paine, Sher- 
man and others of the Continental Congress. The first Frenchman 
to offer his services and the first to give his life for our country. May 
he rest in peace. 


The ledger of the Commissioners for the War Department con- 
tains entries relative to Captain Arundel’s accounts. The earliest 
record is that of March 5, 1776, and the latest April 7, 1776. It is 
contrary to the Rules of the Adjutant General’s office to give for pub- 
lication any records. So the accounts of Captain Arundell who gave 
his life for our country’s freedom, cannot be made manifest by a 
Department of the Government he aided in establishing. 


On February 12, 1838, a Virginia Revolutionary land bounty 
warrant was issued for 4,000 acres and for 1,092? acres additional 
to James Stollings as heir of Dohicky Arundel for services as Captain 
in the Continental Line from March 18, 1776,—{Sec. Va. His. Soc.]} 


The Virginia Land Registry also shows that an exchange war- 
rant for 500 acres was also issued. 
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From the Virginia Land Registry records, Book es: 3, were ob- 

tained the following documentary recitals: 
Executive Department, 
Richmond, February 10, 1838. 

The heirs of Dohickey Arundel are allowed land Bounty for his 
services as a Captain in the Continental Line from the 19th March, 
1776 to the 3rd November, 1783. 

The Register will issue a warrant accordingly if not heretofore 
drawn, deducting the quantity heretofore received. 

Jou B. RICHARDSON. Davip CAMPBELL. 

On the 12th February, 1838, two warrants, viz. No. 8487 for 812 
acres and 8488 for 2703 acres to James Stollings, heir to D. Arundel. 

The vouchers as to the 4000 acres were not on file. 

No. 3 pr. 567. 500 acres to Charles L. Allos, Esq., Atto in 
fact of Vespasirn Ellis who was the Atto-in-fact of J. S. Stollings, only 
heir of Dohickey Arundel, Captain the Continental Line. ; 

The location of the land is not given, it seldom is. In earlier 
grants they were frequently located in Kentucky. 

“Gwynn’s Island in the Chesapeake, to the east of Matthew’s 
County, and separated from it by a strait. 

In Saffell’s Records of the Revolution p. 411: 

“Arundell, Dohickey, Captain, Virginia, killed July 8, 1776.” 
By reference to Virginia Land Registry it is found: 

Arundel, Dohickey, Book No. 3, p. 437, 4000 acres. 

* ** heirs as ““ Pp. 437, 10834 acres. 
s “‘ Exchange Warrant, Book No. 3, p. 567, 500 acres. 

I am indebted to Mr. Stanard, Librarian of Virginia State Li- 
brary and to Mr. R. A. Brock of Virginia for information. 








GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN, THE SON OF AN IRISH 
CATHOLIC AND GRAND SON OF A DEFENDER OF 
LIMERICK DENOUNCES THE “CURSED RELIGION” 
OF THE CATHOLICS OF CANADA AS “DANGEROUS 
TO THE STATE AND FAVORABLE TO DESPOTISM.” 

PHILADELPHIA, September 5, 1774. 
Sir:—Your favor came safe to hand by Mr. Wharton, am much 

obliged for the seasonable hint you have given respecting masts. I 

should gladly give you an account of our proceedings but am under 

obligations of secrecy, except with respect to the general non-impor- 
tation and non-exportation, the former to take place on the first of 

December next, the latter in September following. We have selected 

those Acts which we determine to have a repeal of or forever restrain 

our trade from Great Britain, Ireland'and the West Indies, among 
which acts is Canada Bill, in my opinion, the most dangerous to Amer- 
ican liberties among the whole train, for when we reflect on the dan- 
gerous situation the colonies were in at the commencement of the 
late war with a number of those Canadians on their backs, who were 
assisted by powerful Indian nations, determined to extirpate the race 
of Protestants from America to make way for their own cursed relig- 
ion, so dangerous to the State and favorable to despotism and con- 
template that by the late Act their territory is so far extended as to 
include by far the greater part of North America: That this will be 
a city of refuge for Roman Catholicks who will ever appear in favor of 
prerogative of the Crown, backed by an abandoned minister, aided by 
the whole force of Great Britain and assisted by the same Indian na- 
tions, we must suppose our situations to be infinitely more dangerous 
now than it was then, for while we are engaged with the Canadians on 
our frontiers, our seaports must yield to the ministerial fleet and the 
army, if they once prevail no man must expect safety until he pro- 
fesses that Holy Religion which our Sovereign has been pledged to 
establish. I am certain that no God may as well exist in the universe 
as those two Religions where the Papists have the power to expirate 
the profession of the other. We can easily discover the designs of the 
Act and are determined to counteract it in all events. I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you in a few days after this letter comes to 
hand and give you a particular account of our proceedings in the in- 
terim. ; I am yours, respectfully, 
JOHN SULLIVAN. 
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Capt. JOHN LANGDON. 

{Letters by Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple and others. Written 
before and during the Revolution. Philadelphia, 1889, p. 5.] 

Such was the bitterly hostile sentiments to the religion of his 
fathers of the ‘‘man who, in all the American provinces, was the first 
to take up arms against the King” at Fort William and Mary, at New 
Castle N. H., December 14, 1774. Within a year Sullivan and the 
like of him were seeking the aid—and getting it too—of these 
“Papists” professing the ‘‘Holy Religion” the King was charged 
with “establishing ”’ and if he “prevailed” the Americans could not 
live in safety unless they ‘‘professed.” ‘ 

The letter well illustrates the violent temper of the times among 
the Colonists on the passage of THE QuEBEc Acr. It aroused the 
passion of the people and inflamed their minds beyond conception 
in our days. It was the active cause of the beginning of hostilities. 
The invasion of Canada well shows the fear the colonists had that the 
King and Ministry would make that country the ‘‘fit instrument’’ of 
imposing ‘“‘Popery and Slavery’”’ upon the ‘Protestant Colonies” — 
So they rushed northward to capture the country and hold it to pre- 
vent England making it a field of hostility against the Colonies to the 
South. And strange to record though their Religion had been de- 
nounced by the Continental Congress itself, Washington a member, 
as one “‘fraught with Impiety, Rapine and bloodshed in every part of 
the world, and had deluged England in blood,”’ the Canadian people 
—not the clergy or noblesse—not knowing of these sentiments, aided 
in all ways to support the ‘‘Rebels’” who had invaded their country, 
professing to be without hostility to their Religion. 

But the Americans when in Canada lacked as fully as the soldiers 
of Washington’s army around Boston, the good sense not to know 
they were injuring American interests by exhibiting, as they did, 
their venom against the ‘Holy Religion” the Canadians professed. 

But in 1776 the ‘‘Rebels” sang another tune and actually elected 
a Catholic, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, though not a member of 
Congress at the time, one of the Commissioners to go to Canada to 
conciliate the Canadians and requested him to get a Priest—mind you 
a Priest of the ‘‘cursed Religion’ of the Canadians—to go to Canada 
to help win the Clergy and people professing that “‘Holy Religion” 
to either stand neutral or to help the ‘‘Rebels’”’ who had but lately 
howled so vigorously in condemnation of their Faith. Philadelphia 
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then was what Sullivan had feared it would become, a ‘‘City of refuge 
for Roman Catholics,’ for Congress was not only eager to secure the 
aid of the Canadians but was actually seeking an alliance with France, 
“a nation in which the Roman Catholic Religion” was ‘‘professed”’ as 
Washington in 1790, reminded Americans, had performed an im- 
portant part “in winning their Freedom.” 

Sullivan himself later was not loath to get a “‘loan” from one of 
the “cursed Religion” and thus bring his name into disrepute as “a 
pensioner” of France. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. X, page 502, in re- 
lating the articles of Peace with Great Britain said ‘‘That New Hamp- 
shire abandoned: the claim to the fisheries was due to Sullivan, who, 
at the time was a pensioner of Luzerne,’’ the French Minister to the 
United States. On page 452 he stated that ‘‘Sullivan was in the pay 
of France.” 

This charge came out of a letter of Luzerne’s to Count Vergennes, 
the French Minister of State, in which he related that in 1780 Sullivan, 
a member of Congress, being in need he had, ‘“‘under the appearance 
of a loan,” given him sixty-eight guineas, and, after six months, he 
asked authority to charge the sum to “extraordinary expenses.” 
Permission to do so was given. 

John Sullivan was the grandson of Major Philip O’Sullivan, one 
of the defenders of Limerick, who went with his regiment to France 
after the surrender. His family was one of the most distinguished 
in the south of Ireland. His father was Owen O’Sullivan, who was a 
teacher in New Hampshire for over fifty years. He contributed four 
sons, all of whom became commissioned officers, to the Continental 
army. Two of these later became Governors, respectively, of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. John Sullivan, when the trouble first 
began, was an attorney with an established reputation and with a 
lucrative practice. On the authority of John Adams, he was worth 
ten thousand pounds when he cast his lot with the advocates of inde- 
pendence. He held the commission of major in one of the provincial 
regiments. 

He had seen no active service, but possessed a good theoretical 
military education from a close study of all available works relating 
to the art of war. His ability was recognized by all his associates. 
He was chosen delegate from his town to the first Provincial Congress 
of New Hampshire, and was selected by that body to represent his 
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native province in the First Continental Congress which met in Phila- 
delphia in 1774. Wipe PADS 

Then it was he wrote Captain Langdon also of New Hampshire, 
that ‘‘cursed religion” letter. 

Bernard Coll of Boston, author of THE ANCESTORS OF GENERAL | 
SULLIVAN in a letter to the AMERICAN CATHOLIC Historical RE- 
SEARCHES [\April, 1901] says, General Sullivan’s father was born and 
educated a Catholic but did not practice his religion after he arrived 
at York, Maine, in 1723, when he was about 33 years of age. 

He was a ‘‘Redemptioner’”—a servant bound out for a term of 
years to pay his passage money. So was his wife. He was a school- 
master. For a number of years it is said the schoolmaster refused 
to attend any church, but as a schoolmaster he had to read Protestant 
prayers at times and thus drifted away from whatever Catholicity 
he had in him. His wife Margaret or Margery as she was generally 
called, could not have had much or any knowledge of her religion, 
and being without any education except what the schoolmaster 
thought fit to give her, she naturally drifted off from the Mother 
Church too. So you can see that although both parents were prob- 
ably Catholics, they had no chance to practice their religion, if they 
cared about it, and when their children were being reared, all went 
with the Protestant people around them. She was a strong-minded, 
courageous, hard-working woman, who toiled in the field while her 
easy-minded husband taught school and acted as a scribe for the 
neighborhood. They were married about 1734, and lived together 
over 60 years. She was full of spirit, and if she had been brought up 
a Catholic she would have stood out for her religion, no doubt. 

But the schoolmaster—the father of General Sullivan—had 
been ‘‘educated a Catholic’ and had sufficient knowledge of his 
faith to have cherished it. But the absence of Priest or chapel or 
assembled faithful did its destructive work in the lessening and the 
final loss of Faith by himself and wife and even in their lifetime their 
son declared their early Faith to be ‘‘a cursed Religion.” The same 
destructive force is working today. 








SENTIMENTS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS EX- 
PRESSED IN THE ‘‘ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN” HOSTILE TO THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

On Friday, October 21st, 1774, the Continental Congress adopt- 
ed an Address to the people of Great Britain in which the senti- 
ments herewith annexed were expressed. It was written by John 
Jay a delegate from New York, but being adopted and sent out by 
the Congress he alone is not to be condemned as has been the prac- 
tice among Catholics. The ADDRESS stated: 

That we think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authorized 
by the Constitution to establish a Religion fraught with sanguinary 
and impious tenets, or, to erect an arbitrary form of government, in 
any quarter of the globe. These rights, we, as well as you, deem 
sacred. And yet sacred as they are, they have, with many others, 
been repeatedly and flagrantly violated. That relating to the pass- 
age of the Quebec Act which enlarged the boundaries of that Pro- 
vince and also, as the Colonies—‘‘the Protestant Colonies’’ as they 
were declared to be believed—‘‘established Popery in Canada” by 
giving the clergy the rights in the collection of tythes which they had 
had under the French dominion. 

After showing that the ‘‘Proprietors of the soil of Great Britain 
are Lords of their own property” and asking ‘‘why the proprietors 
of the soil of America were not so regarded and were so discriminated 
against by Parliament,” the Address continued: 

‘Reason looks with indignation on such distinctions and free- 
men can never perceive their propriety. And yet, however chimer- 
ical and unjust such discriminations are, the Parliament assert, that 
they have a right to bind us in all cases without exception, whether 
we consent or not; that they may take and use our property when 
and in what manner they please; that we are pensioners on their 
bounty for all we possess, and can hold it no longer than they vouch- 
safe to permit. Such declarations we consider as heresies in English 
politics, and which can no more operate to deprive us of our property 
than the interdicts of the Pope can divest Kings of sceptres which the 
laws of the land and the voice of the people have placed in their 
hands.” 

The Address in enumerating ‘‘the progression of the ministerial 
plan for inslaving us,”’ stated: 
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And by another Act the dominion of Canada is to be so extended, 
modelled and governed, as that by being disunited from us, detached 
from our interests, by civil as well as religious prejudices, that by 
their numbers daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from Europe, 
and by their devotion to Administration, so friendly to their religion, 
they might become formidable to us and on occasion, be fit instru- 
ments in the hands of power, to reduce the ancient free Protestant 
Colonies to the same state of slavery with themselves. 

This was evidently the object of the Act: And in this view,. 
being extremely dangerous to our liberty and quiet, we cannot fore- 
bare complaining of it as hostile to British America. Superadded 
to these considerations, we cannnot help deploring the unhappy con- 
dition to which it has reduced the many English settlers, who, en- 
couraged by the royal Proclamation, promising the enjoyment of 
all their rights, have purchased estates in that country. They are 
now the subjects of an arbitrary government, deprived of trial by 
jury, and when imprisoned cannot claim the benefit of the habeas 
corpus Act, that great bulwark and palladium of English liberty. 
Nor can we suppress our astonishment, that a British Parliament 
should ever consent to establish in that country a religion that has" 
deluged your island in blood and dispersed impiety, bigotry, perse- 
cution, murder and rebellion through every part of the world. This 
being a true state of facts, let us beseech you to consider to what 
end they lead. 


Admit that the Ministry, ‘by the power of Britain, and the aid 
of our Roman Catholic neighbors, should be able to carry the point 
of taxation and reduce us to a state of perfect humiliation and slavery. 
Such an enterprise would doubtless make some addition to your 
national debt which already presses down your liberties and fills you 
with pensioners and placemen. We presume, also, that your com- 
merce will somewhat be diminished. However, suppose you should 
prove victorious—in what condition will you then be? What ad- 
vantages or what laurels will you reap from such a conquest? May 
not a Ministry with the same armies inslave you? It may be said, 
you will cease to pay them, but remember the taxes from America, 
the wealth, and we may add, the men, and particularly the Roman 
Catholics of this vast continent will then be in the power of your 
enemies, nor will you have any reason to expect, that after making 
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slaves of us, many among us should refuse to assist in reducing you 
to the same abject state. 

In the following year, on July 7th, 1775, Congress issued another 
Address To THE INHABITANTS OF GREAT Britain. After detailing 
evidences of the ‘‘wanton exercise of arbitrary power” it con- 
tinued : 

Shall the descendants of Britons tamely submit to this? No, 
Sirs, We never will while we revere the memory of our gallant and 
virtuous ancestors, we never can surrender those glorious privileges 
for which they fought, bled and conquered.” 

That referred to the ‘‘Glorious Revolution” in England in 1688- 
9, which was the foundation of the rights the colonists claimed. So 
they said. 

The Address continued : 


‘*When the Powers vested in the Governor of Canada, gave us 
Reason to apprehend Danger from that Quarter, and we had frequent 
intimations, that a cruel and savage Enemy was to be let loose upon 
the defenceless Inhabitants of our Frontiers; we took such measures 
as Prudence dictate as Necessity will justify. We possessed our- 
selves of Ticonderego and Crown Point. 

The day before, July 6, 1775, the Congress issued a DECLARA- 


TION SETTING FoRTH THE CAUSES AND NECESSITY OF TAKING UP 
Arms.” One of the causes mentioned was: ‘‘For erecting in a 
neighboring province (Canada) acquired by the joint arms of Great 
Britain and America, a despotism dangerous to our very existence 
and secured by Acts of its own Legislature solemnly confirmed by 
the Crown.” 


MEMORIAL TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE COLONIES— 
CONDEMNING ~PARLIAMENT FOR ‘‘ESTABLISHING”’ THE ROMAN 
CaTHOLIC RELIGION IN CANADA AND SAPPING THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

On the same day, October 21st, 1774, that Congress addressed 
“‘THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND,” it adopted a Memorial ‘‘To THE IN- 
HABITANTS OF THE COLONIES.” After detailing several ‘‘outrageous 
proceedings”, the Memorial continued: | 

To promote these designs another measure has been pursued. 
In the session of Parliament last mentioned, an Act was passed for 
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changing the government of Quebec, by which Act the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, instead of being tolerated as stipulated by the treaty of 
peace, is established, and the people there deprived of a right to an 
assembly, trials by jury and the English laws in civil cases abolished, 
and instead thereof, the French laws established in direct violation 
of his Majesty’s promise by his royal proclamation, under the faith 
of which many English subjects settled in that province and the 
limits of that province are extended so as to comprehend those vast 
regions, that lie adjoining to the northerly and westernly boundaries 
of these colonies. 

The authors of this arbitrary arrangement flatter themselves 
that the inhabitants, deprived of liberty, and artfully provoked 
against those of another religion, will be proper instruments for as- 
sisting in the oppression of such as differ from them in modes of 
government and faith. 

From the details of facts herein before recited, as well as from 
authentic intelligence received, it is clear beyond a doubt, that a 
resolution is formed and is now carrying into execution to extinguish 
the freedom of these colonies by subjecting them to a despotic 
government. 


The people of England will soon have an opportunity of declar- 
ing their sentiments concerning our cause. In their piety, generosity 
and good sense, we repose high confidence, and cannot, upon a re- 
view of past events, be persuaded that they, the defenders of true 
religion and the asserters of the rights of mankind, will take part 
against their affectionate Protestant brethren in the colonies, in 
favor of our open and their secret enemies, whose intrigues, for several 
years past have been wholly exercised in sapping the foundations of 
civil and religious liberty. 

CONGRESS CHANGES ITS TUNE IN AN ADDRESS TO THE 
PEOPLE OF QUEBEC. 

The same day, October 21st;1774, that Congress declared these 
sentiments hostile to the Catholic Religion in these two public papers, 
It was 4 
Resolved. That an Address be preparared to the people of 


Quebec. 
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Ordered. That Mr. (Thomas) Cushing, Mr. (Richard Henry) 
Lee and Mr. (John) Dickinson be a Committee to prepare the 
above Address. , t 

The Committee reported a draft of the AppREss on Wednesday, 
October 26th. After being debated by paragraphs and amended, 
it was approved. Original copies of the AppREss printed, October 
1774, by William and Thomas Bradford, are in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society at Philadelphia, and in the John Carter Brown 
Library at Providence, R. I. 

The ApprREss was translated by Mr. Pierre Eugene du Simitiere, 
of Philadelphia, who charged eight dollars; two thousand copies 
were printed of which three hundred were sent to Boston on Novem- 
ber 16th by Pierre Eugene du Simitiere. 

It was printed by Fleury Mesplet, also of Philadelphia. Copies 
are in the Library Company of Philadelphia, John Carter Brown 
Library and the Library of Congress. The illustration of the title 
page is ftom this latter mentioned copy. It was also printed in 
German by Henry Miller, of Philadelphia, but no copy seems to be 
now known as in existence. It was also printed in English by 
John Holt, in Dock street, Philadephia, in 1774, but the date is given 
as September 5th, 1774—the day the Congress assembled. No 
copy of this edition appears to be in existence. 

The Address was printed in The Pennsylvania Packet for Novem- 
ber 14,1774. It was addressed ‘‘TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.” 

After referring to the rights without which a people cannot be 
free and happy and under the protecting and encouraging influence 
of which these Colonies have hitherto so amazingly flourished and 
increased,’ the Address continued: - 

‘*These are the rights you are entitled to and ought at this mo- 
ment in perfection to exercise. And what is offered you by the late 
Act of Parliament in their place? Liberty of Conscience in your 
religion? No, God gave it to you, and the temporal powers with 
which you have been and are connected, firmly stipulated for your 

enjoyment of it. If laws, divine and human, could secure it against 

despotic carprices of wicked men, it was secured before. Are the 

French laws in civil cases restored? It seems so. But observe the 

cautious kindness of the Ministers, who pretend to be your benefactors. 
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The words of the statute are that those ‘‘laws shall be the rule, 
until they shall be varied or altered by any ordinances of the Gov- 
ernor and Council.” * * * Such is the precarious tenure of mere will 
by which you hold your livesand religion. The Crown and its Min- 
isters are impowered, as far as they could be by Parliament, to es- 
tablish even the Inquisition itself among you. * * * 

We are too well acquainted with the liberality of sentiment dis- 
tinguishing your nation, to imagine, that differences of religion will 
prejudice you against a hearty amity with us. You know, that the 
transcendant nature of freedom elevates those who unite in her 
cause, above all such low-minded infirmities. The Swiss Cantons 
furnish a memorable proof of this truth. Their union is composed 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant States, living in the utmost con- 
cord and peace with one another, and thereby enabled, ever since 
they bravely vindicated their freedom, to defy and defeat every 
tyrant that has invaded them. 

This Address was signed by Henry Middleton, President of the 
Congress; the Delegates from Pennsylvania had it translated, pub- 
lished and dispersed; the Delegates from New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and New York being requested by Congress to assist in for- 
warding the dispersion of the Address. ‘‘The Congress then dissolved 
itself.” 

That was a very proper thing to do after having given an exhi- 
bition of duplicity which justified the alleged exclamation of the 
Canadians of ‘‘ Perfidious Congress!’ when they had had read to them 
the ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN in which their 
Religion was denounced as one fraught with sanguinary and impious 
tenets. Yet they were, by the same Congress, lauded as so ‘‘liberal 
in sentiment”’ as to believe that the ‘‘difference in religion’ between 
the ‘‘inhabitants of Canada” and the ‘‘Protestant Colonies” would 
not ‘‘prejudice’’ the Canadians against ‘‘a hearty amity with” the 
bigots who yet told the Canadians how insecure were their ‘‘lives 
and religion” under the laws of England which only ‘‘seemed” to 
restore the French laws which protected both against ‘‘the despotic 
caprices of wicked,men.” How concerned they were that such a 
religion was ‘‘insecure.”” And yet THE QuEBEc Act which they de- 
clared to the Canadians only ‘‘seemed” to protect their religion, was 
the very Act that same Congress demanded the repeal of and de- 
nounced so viciously and was so ‘‘astonished” to see by that Act, the 
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British Minister ‘‘establishing” as it had ‘‘deluged ” England in 
blood and had dispersed impiety, bigotry, proscription and murder 
throughout every part of the world, and, so had made these Cana- 
dians ‘‘fit instruments to reduce the ancient free Protestant Colon- 
ies to the same state of slavery with themselves.”’ Congress did well 
to adjourn after doing all this. It could no further go in duplicity. 

Yet in the composition of its members that was the best Congress 
of the Continent that ever met. Washington was the foremost 
member of it. 

Before two years there assembled a Congress that, after the de- 
feat of General Montgomery at Quebec, December 31st, 1775, and the 
failure of the campaign in Canada, sent a commissioner to Canada to 
promise these ‘‘fit instruments of Slavery” the full and unrestricted 
enjoyment of the very religion the Congress of 1774 had denounced 
so vehemently as totally unfitting its believers for Freedom. They 
did more, they elected Charles Carroll of Carrollton, before he was a 
member of the Congress, one of the Commissioners to go to Canada 
and endeavor to secure the assistance or even the neutrality of these 
people, and they requested him also to take a priest, Rev. John Car- 
roll,with him to assist in the endeavor. 

Oh! Congress from its anti-Catholic pride and bigotry had had 
a comedown when disaster came to its army and the outlook had 
darkened. Then it sought and got the assistance of France—‘‘a 
nation in which the Roman Catholic Religion’ was professed, as 
Washington afterwards declared, he hoped his countrymen would 
not cease to remember. 

But Glory be to God! These men of 1774 knew not what they 
did. They declared the Roman Catholic Religion one of civil and 
religious Slavery unfitting its believers for freedom. And yet, they 
were, as time has now revealed to us, but laying the foundations for 
the Catholic Church in our Country doing it more effectively too, 
than her own Ministers would have or could have done; giving the 
Church the best opportunity it ever has had to manifest how it can 
thrive and prosper and grow strong and reliant and do the work 
Christ established it to do—save souls—in the land of Freedom that 
it is in itself the embodiment of perfect freedom, possessing as it 
does the Liberty wherewith Christ made us free. 

True indeed is it, even historically considered, as the Fathers of 
the Council of Baltimore declared — these men of 1774 and later 
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years were but the instruments of Providence in establishing the 
freedom of our country and thus founding a Sanctuary for the Church. 
God does, indeed, move in mysterious ways His wonders to perform. 

Think you there is no Religious Faith inculcated or strengthened 
by the study of Histoty? Do not all of God’s works tend to His 
glory and does He not make men, even His enemies or the enemies of 
Christ’s Church, give testimony to His truths and bring all things to 
Himself? Oh, yes, and History of our country affords no more evi- 
dent proof of this to the thoughtful than the, to men, desjicable 
course of the Congress of 1774 and yet to the eye of God, but begin- 
ning the firm establishment of the very Religion they denounced 
King and Ministry for giving a measure of freedom to, although it 
was one of ‘‘sanguinary and impious tenets.’ 

Yet these same men declared Liberty of conscience to be a God 
given and not a man founded right and that it was but a ‘‘low-minded 
infirmity” to manifest prejudice because of differences in religion, 
at least it would have been so for the Canadians. So Congress re- 
minded them of the liberality of sentiment which distinguished them 
and so did not expect them to avoid ‘‘amity’”’ with them because 
they were Protestants yet they themselves showed no ‘‘liberality of 
sentiment” on the score of Religion but. manifested that very ‘‘low- 
minded infirmity’’ which they in reality feared the Canadians would 
show towards them. 

Yet Bancroft and other would have us believe that American 
History teaches that Protestantism is Freedom and yet History shows 
it was but Slavery—slavery of mind, slavery in prejudice, slavery in 
a low-minded infirmity, slavery in bigotry, most infamous—and yet 
God made it all-serve His purpose—to give mankind its last chance 
to self-govern, to establish a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people and to give His Church its safest security in the 
freedom of the country and in the hearts of the people—the people 
free—the Church free—both subject alone to Him and His duly 
constituted Ministers in Church and State all deriving their just 
powers and authority from Him. 

And for all this: Glory be to God. 

At the same session Congress adopted: 

THE PETITION OF CONGRESS TO THE KING. 

Congress mentioned the Acts of the last session of Parliament 
to which they objected. One was the ‘‘Act for extending the limits 
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of Quebec,” abolishing the English and restoring the French laws, 
whereby great numbers of British freemen are subjected to the latter, 
and establishing an absolute government and the Roman Catholic 
religion throughout those vast regions, that border on the westerly 
and northern boundaries of the free Protestant English settlements. 

An accident happened to the Petition that made it unfit to be 
presented. Another had to be prepared and sent from America. 
Benjamin Franklin waited five times on Lord Hillsborough to arrange 
for the presentation to.the King but the Minister having declared 
that he who would propose the repeal of the Acts complained of de- 
served tobe hanged, Franklin thought “it best to wait a little longer.” 


‘‘PROTESTANTISM EMPHASIZED.” 


In the ‘‘Report of the Conference on the Teaching of History in 
the Elementary Schools,” of the American Historical Association, 
Miss Mabel Hill said: 

“‘We must acknowledge that in our American History text books 
we have been desperately narrow, and our text books have been 
about all the historical material handled by the great mass of ele- 
mentary school teachers. For instance: Protestantism and democ- 
racy and Northern institutions have been sa emphasized upon the 
pages of American historical story books and text books that the 
lay student who has not had the opportunity to be scholarly has no 
light whatever upon the important and significant contributions 
given to civilization through the power of the Catholic Church, of 
aristocratic government and of sectional developments.—{p. 140]. 


‘PROTESTANT’ RETAINED. 


The Constitution of New Hampshire empowers towns to support 
and maintain Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality. 
In 1899, the voters cast 27,737 ballots in favor of striking out ‘‘Pro- 
testant,” and 20,048 against doing so. Not being two-thirds in favor, 
the amendment was lost. In 1902, the vote was 16,621 for striking 
out, and 15,727 for retaining. 
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ARNOLD’S “EYE SAW THE MEAN AND PROFLIGATE 
CONGRESS AT MASS.” 


After his treason, Arnold issued a Proclamation to the Officers 
and Soldiers of the Continental Army who have the real Interest of 
their Country at Heart and who are determined to be nod longer the 
Tools and Dupes of Congress or of France.” 

It contained this sentence: 

“‘Do you know that the eye which guides this pen lately saw 
your mean and profligate Congress at mass for the soul of a Roman 
Catholic in Purgatory and participating in the rites of a Church 
against whose anti-christian corruption your pious ancestors would 
bear witness with their blood?” 

Copied from the original broadside in the Library of Congress. 

The Congress at Mass was at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
at the Requiem Mass for soul of Juan de Miralles, the Spanish Agent 
who died at Washington’s Camp at Morristown, N. J., on April 
28th, 1780. 

Chevalier Luzerne, the French Minister through his Chaplain, 
Abbe Bandol, had Requiem services at St. Mary’s, on Monday, May 
8th, 1780. 

The invitation of the French Minister to the members of Congress 
and other celebrities in the City, reads in the one sent Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. 

The French Minister has the honour to inform Dr. Rush that on 
Monday, next, there will be in the Catholic Church, a divine service 
for the rest of the soul of Don Juan de Miralles at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Doctor Rush endorsed his invitation: 

“Received May 6th, 1780, but declined attending as not com- 
patible with the principles of a Protestant.” 

That you can see the original of among the Rush manuscripts 
at the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library. 

Arnold was present at the Mass in St. Mary’s. Ina few months 
he betrayed his Country and ‘‘his name remains for ensuing ages 
abhorred.” 

St. Mary’s still stands—Requiem Masses are yet celebrated there, 
but ‘‘Arnold” means Infamy. 
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SCHUYLER’S ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF CANADA, 
SEPTEMBER 5rH, 1775. 

Friends and Countrymen: The various causes that have drove 
the ancient British colonies in America to Arms have been so fully 
set forth in the several petitions, papers, letters and declarations, pub- 
lished by the grand Congress; that our Canadian brethren, at the 
extirpation of whose liberty as well as ours the nefarious schemes of a 
cruel ministry directly tend, cannot fail of being informed thereof, 
and pleased that the grand Congress have ordered an Army into 
Canada to expell from thence, if possible, those British troops, which 
now acting under the orders of a despotic ministry would wish to en- 
slave their countrymen. This measure necessary as it is, the Con- 
gress would not have entered on, but in the fullest confidence, that 
it would be perfectly agreeable to you. For judging of your feelings 
by their own, they could not conceive, that anything but the force 
of necessity could not induce you tamely to bear the insult of igno- 
miny, that is daily imposed on you, or that you could calmly sit by 
and see those claims forging, which are intended to bind you, your 
posterity and ours in one common and eternal slavery. To secure 
you and ourselves from such a dreadful bondage; to prevent the 
effects that might follow from the ministerial troops remaining in 
Canada; to restore you those rights, which every subject of the Brit- 
ish Empire from the highest to the very lowest order, or whatever his 
religious sentiments may be, is entitled to, are the views of Congress. 

In these sentiments you will readily believe that they have given 
me the most positive orders to cherish every Canadian, and every 
friend to the cause of liberty and sacredly to guard their property. 
And such is the confidence I have in the good disposition of my army, 
that I do not believe I shall have occasion to punish a single offence. 

A treaty of friendship has just been concluded with the six na- 
tions at Albany. I am furnished with an ample present for their 
Caghnawaga brethren and the other Canada tribes. If any of them 
have lost their lives, I sincerely lament the loss. It was done con- 
trary to orders and by scoundrels ill affected to our glorious cause, 
and I shall take great pleasure in burying the dead and wiping away 
the tears of their surviving relations, which you will communicate 
to them. Signed P. SCHUYLER & c. 
Isle au Noix, September 5, 1775. 

Washington Papers, No. 89 25. A Copy. .Chas. Thomson. 
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SECOND ADDRESS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS ‘‘TO | 
THE INHABITANTS OF THE PROVINCE OF CANADA.” ' 


After the defeat and death of General Montgomery in the at- 
tempt to capture Quebec, December 31st, 1775. 
_ Congress on January 24th, 1776, issued the following Letter to 
the Canadians. 
The Committee appoirited to prepare a letter to the inhabitants- 
of Canada reported a draught which being read and considered, was - 
approved as follows: 


THE LETTER TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE PROVINCE 
OF CANADA, 


FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN: Our former address to 
you pointed out our right and grievances, and the means we have in. 
our power, and which we are authorized by the British Constitution. 
to use in the maintenance of the former and to obtain a redress of 
the latter. 

We have also shown you that your liberty, your honor, and your 
happiness are essentially and necessarily connected with the unhappy 
contest, which we have been forced into for the defence of our dear-- 
est privileges. 

We see with inexpressible joy the favourable manner in which 
you have received the just and equitable remonstrance of your friends 
and countrymen, who have no other views than those of strengthen- 
ing and establishing the cause of liberty. The services you have al- 
ready rendered the common cause deserves our acknowledgments, 
and we feel the just obligation your conduct has imposed on us to 
make our services reciprocal. 

The best of causes are subject to vicissitudes and disappointments 
have ever been inevitable. Such is the lot of human nature. But 
generous souls enlightened and warmed with the sacred fire of liberty 
become more resolute as difficulties increase and surmount with ir- 
resistable ardor every obstacle that stands between them and the 
favored object of their wishes. 

We will never abandon you to the unrelenting fury of your and 
our enemies. Two batallions have already received orders to march 
to Canada, a part of which are now on their route. Six additional 
batalliohs are raising-in the United States for the same service and 
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will receive orders to proceed to your province as soon as possible. 
The whole of these troops will probably arrive in Canada before the 
ministerial army under General Carlton can receive any succors. Ex- 
clusive of the forces before mentioned, we have directed that measures 
be immediately taken to embody two regiments in your country. 
Your assistance in the support and preservation of American liberty 
affords us the most sensible satisfaction and we flatter ourselves that 
you will seize with zeal and eagerness the favorable moment to co- 
operate in the success of so glorious an enterprise, and if more con- 
siderable forces should become requisite, they shall not fail being 
sent. 

At this period you must be convinced that nothing is so essential 
to guard our interests and liberty, as efficacious measures to combine 
our mutual forces in order that by such a Union of succour and coun- 
cils, we may be able to baffle theendeavors of an enemy, who to weak- 
en may attempt to divide us. To this effect we advise and exhort 
you to establish associations in your different parishes of the same 
nature with those which have proved so salutory to the United Colon- 
ies; to elect deputies to form a provincial Assembly, and that said 
Assembly be instructed to appoint delegates to represent them in 
this Congress.. We flatter ourselves with the prospect of the happy 
moment, when the standard of tyranny shall no longer appear in this’ 
land, and we live in full hopes that it will never hereafter find shelter 
in North America. 

Signed in the name and by the Order of Congress, 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 
Philadelphia, January 24, 1776. 


“Whilst our country preserves her freedom and independence, 
we shall have a well-founded title to claim from her justice, the equal 
rights of citizenship, as the price of our blood spilt under your eyes, — 
and of our common exertions for her defense under your auspicious 
conduct—rights rendered more dear to us by the remembrances of 
former hardships.’ (Address of Catholics to Washington, March, 
1790, and signed by Charles Carroll of Carrollton and Rev. John 
Carroll of the Commission to Canada.) 








THE COMMISSION SENT TO CANADA BY THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


In February, 1776, Pruxdent La Jeunesse and John Danter- 
mond arrived in Philadelphia from Canada to confer with the mem- 
bers of Congress relative to affairs in that country. The Journal of 
Congress for February 12th, 1776, records: 

‘The Congress being informed that a gentleman was arrived 
from Canada who had some matters of consequence to communicate. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Correspondence do confer 
with him and report to Congress. The Committee met. The visitors 
presented passports from General Wooster in command of the Amer- 
ican forces in Canada after the defeat and death of General Mont- 
gomery, and also from General Schuyler in command of the North- 
evn Department, at Albany, New York. The passports read: 


Head Quarters, Montl., Jany 20th, 1776 
The Bearer, Mr. Prudent La Jeuness is hereby permitted to pass 
from this place to Philadelphia without Molestation he, having been 
in the American Service in this Country and is to be Facilitated in his 
intended Journey with Provisions and Carriage at the Publick Ex- 
pence. 
By order of General Wooster, 


JAMES VAN RENSSELAER, Aid DeCamp. 


To all concerned. ° 
From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 22, folio 213. 


Head Quarters, Albany, Feby 1st, 1776. 


Sir: The Bearers hereof, Monsrs. Prudent La Jeuness and 
John Dantermond, have my Directions to join your party and pro- 
ceed to Philadelphia. You'll be pleased to furnish them with the 
Necessaries requisite to perform that Journey; they are not prisoners. 


I am, Sir, Your Hmble Servt, 
P. SCHUYLER. 


To Lieutenant Brasier. 
From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 22, folio 215. 
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Others from Canada on a mission, also came to Congress. Gen- 
eral Charles Lee at New York, preparing for an expedition to Canada, 
reported to Congress on February 27, 1776 that ‘‘Messrs. Price, 
Walker and Bonfield are arrived from Canada. They are able to’ 
give the best intelligence and communicate the necessary lights on 
the measures to be adopted with respect to that country.”’ 

Lee was so impressed by the account of these Englishmen of 
Canada, who represented the few supporters of the Colonies among 
their members in Canada, that ‘‘without waiting for orders from 
Congress” he took ‘‘the liberty to contract for 4000 barrels of pork 
and a quantity of Rum” and did other acts of urgency. 

General Lee suggested sending a Priest to Canada by the Con- 
gress. In a postscript to the above letter he stated: ‘‘I should 
think that if some Jesuit or Religeuse of any other Order (but he 
must be a man of liberal sentiments, enlarged mind and a manifest 
friend to Civil Liberty) could be found out and sent to Canada, he 
would be worth batallions to us. This thought struck me some time 
ago, and I am pleased to find from the conversation of Mr. Price and 
his fellow travelers that the thought was far from a wild one. Mr. 
Carroll has a relative who exactly answers the description.”’ 


The ‘‘thought’” of General Lee. expressed on February 28th, 
had become action two weeks before that date, as it was on February 
15th that three Commissioners were elected and Father Carroll re- 
quested to go with them. But Price, Walker and Bonfield had no 
interview with Congress until after the Commissioners had been 
chosen. So the sending of Commissioners is due mainly to the com- 
ing of Jeuness and Dantermond. 

It may be mentioned that General Charles Lee, the second in 
command to Washington is now regarded as a traitor more infamous 
than Benedict Arnold. When the next year taken prisoner by the 
British—willingly it would now seem—he, while in New York as a 
prisoner, prepared the plan for the capture of Philadelphia, the plan 
by which the British in September, 1777 did take the city. His 
conduct at the Battle of Monmouth when leading his men to de- 
struction, so exasperated Washington that he is reported to have 
sworn—swore with an oath—when he detected the movement and so 
saved the whole army from destruction or capture. Lee was court- 
martialed and suspended for a year but he never served afterwards. 
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His ‘‘plan’’ was discovered in 1858 by Librarian Moore of the New 
York Historical Society. It proves his treason. His name is worthy 
of the abhorrence covering that of Arnold’s. He loved dogs, hated 
Presbyterians and despised ‘‘Scotch Irish.” 

Let us follow Jeuness: 

The JourNAL of Congress for February 14th, 1776, records: 

The Committee of secret correspondence report that they have 
conferred with the Person just arrived from Canada, and find that 
he was furnished with a Passport from General Wooster, contain- 
ing Orders for his Traveling at the Publick Expence; with another 
pass from Gen. Schuyler to the same purpose, and one from the Com- 
mittee of Kingston, who sent a Guide with him hither. That he has 
been engag’d in the American Service ever since the Appearance of 
our Forces in that country, of which he is a native; and being as he 
says well acquainted with the Sentiments and way of Thinking of his 
Countrymen, his Intention in undertaking this journey was to give 
the Congress true Information on that Subject. He says that when 
the Canadians first heard of the Dispute they were generally on the 
American side; but that by the Influence of the Clergy and the 
Noblesse, who have been continually preaching and persuading 
them against us, they are now brought into a State of Suspense or 
Uncertainty which side to follow. That papers printed by the Tories 
at New York have been read té them by the priests, assuring them 
that our Design was to deprive them of their religion as well as their 
Possessions. That the letters we have addressed to them have made 
little impression on the common people being generally unable to 
read, and the Priests and Gentry who read them to others, explain 
them in such a Manner as best answers their own purpose of pre- 
judicing the People against us. That he therefore thinks it would 
be of great Service if some Persons from the Congress were sent te 
Canada, to explain viva voce to the People there the Nature of our 
Dispute with England which they do not well understand, and to 
satisfy the Gentry and Clergy that we have no Intention against their 
Interests, but mean to put Canada in full Pessession of Liberty de- 
siring only their Friendship and Union with us as good Neighbors 
and Brethren. That the Clergy and Gentry might, he thinks, by 
this means be brought over, and would be followed by all Canada. 
And unless some such Measure is taken, he is of the Opinion our Af- 
fairs there will meet with continual Difficulty & Obstruction. 
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He left Montreal, the 20th, past; says our Troops continued to 
invest Quebec; that he had heard of no Sally made by the Garrison, 
but was.inform’d by an Ecclesiastick who came out of the town 15 
Days before, that the Inhabitants were in great Distress for Fewel, 
and reduc’d to one Fire for 6 or 7 Families. That Flesh and Flour 
was also scarce; but they had plenty of corn, which not having Means 
to grind they boil’d to subsist on. That on his Route he met several 
Parties of our Reinforcements marching towards Canada. That 
Lake Champlain is frozen and passable, but Lake George not yet. 
He adds that there is great Jealousy in Canada, of our Paper Money. 
He offers to carry safely any Despatches the Congress may have to 
send into that Country. 

The above report was written by Benjamin Franklin. It is in 
-the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 22, folio 211. Copies of 
the passports are in the same volume, folios 213 and 215. 

On hearing the report of the Committee on Correspondence, 
Congress . 

Resolved, That the consideration of it be referred till tomorrow.» 

The next day, 15th February, 1776, it was Resolved on the re- 
port of the Committee of Correspondence, that a Committee of three 
(two of whom to be members of Congress) be appointed to, proceed 
te Canada, there to pursue such instructions as shall be given them 
by Congress. 

The members chosen, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Mr. Samuel Chase 
and Mr. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

Resolved, That Mr. Carroll be requested to prevail on Mr. John 
Carroll to accompany the Committee to Canada. 

Resolved, That this Congress will make provision to defray 
any expense which may attend this measure to assist them in such 
matters as they shall think useful. 

So it was the statements of the two gentlemen from Canada 
that induced Congress to appoint the Committee to go there. 


The provision in the resolution that the Committee should have 
but two members of Congress on it was intended to allow the ap- 
pointment of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, as he was not then a 
member of the Congress and also by appointing him to strive, 
through him, to get Rev. John Carroll to go with the Committee 
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to visit Canada. Father Carroll was then living with his mother at 
Rock Creek, Marylarid. 

The Journal of February 20th, 1776, records: 

Resolved, That an order be drawn on the treasurers in favor 
of Monsr. La Jeunesse, for the sum of 250 dollars, for his services in 
behalf of the United Colonies. 

On March 4, 1776, letters from Generals Wooster, Arnold, Lee 

-and Schuyler were presented to Congress. They were referred to the 
Committee appointed to prepare instructions for the Commissioners 
going to Canada. On the 8th, the Committee on consideration of 
the letters reported; whereupon Congress directed that ‘‘the gentle- 
men who are appointed to go into Canada be desired to enquire into 
the cause of the imprisonment of the Militia in that country and 


others and take such measures in concert with the commanding 


officers of the Continental forces there, for their enlargement or con- 
finement as are consistent with the principles of justice and the 
safety of the United States. 


Wednesday, March 20, 1776. 
The Congress resumed the consideration of the instructions and 
commission to the commissioners appointed to go to Canada, which 
being debated by paragraphs, were agreed to as follows: 


INSTRUCTIONS, & 


Gentlemen: You are with all convenient despatch, to repair 
to Canada, and make known to the people of that country, the 
wishes and intentions of the Congress with respect to them. 

Represent to them that the arms of the United Colonies, having 
been carried into that province for the purpose of frustrating the 
designs of the British court against our commion liberties, we expect 
not only to defeat the hostile machinations of Governor Carleton 
against us but that we shall put it into the power of our Canadian 
brethren to pursue such measures for securing their own freedom and 
happiness, as a generous love of liberty and sound policy shall 
dictate to them: 

Inform them that in our judgment, their interests and ours are 
inseparably united: That it is impossible we can be reduced to a 


sérvile submission to Great Britain without their.sharing our fate: 
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And gn the other hand, if we shal] obtain, as,we doubt not we shall, 
a.full establishment of our rights, it depends wholly on their choice, 
whether they will participate with us in, those blessings, or still re- 
main subject to every act of tyranny, which British ministers shall 
please to exercise over them. Urge all such arguments as. your pru- 
dence shall suggest to enforce our opinion , concerning the mutual 
interest of the two countries, and to convince them of the impossi- 
bility of the war being concluded to the disadvantage of these col- 
onies, if we wisely and vigorously co-operate with each other. , 

To convince them of the uprightness of our intentions towards 
ther you are to declare, that it is our inclination, that the people of 
Canada may set up such a form of government, as will be most likely 
in their judgment to produce them happiness: And.you are, in, the 
strongest terms, to assure them, thatwt is our earnest desire to adopt 
them into our union, as a sister colony, and to secure the same 
general system of mild and equal laws for them and for ourselves 
with only such locai differences as may be agreeable to each colony 
respectively. 

Assure the peuple of Canada, ‘that we have no apprehension that 
the French will take any part with Great Britain; but, that it is their 
interest; and we have reason to believe their inclination to cultivate 
a friendly intercourse with these colonies. 


You are from this, and such other reasons as may appear most 
proper to urge the necessity the people are under of immediately 
taking some decisive step, to put themselves under the protection of 
the United Colonies. For expediting such a measure, you are to ex- 
plain to them our method of collecting the sense of the people, and 
conducting our affairs regularly by committees of observation and 
inspection in the several districts, and by conventions and committees 
of safety in the several colonies. Recommend these modes to them. 
Explain to them the nature and principles of government among 
freemen: developing in contrast to those, the base, cruel, and in- 
sidious designs involved in the late Act of Parliament, for making a 
more effectual provision for the government of the province of Quebec. 
Endeavor to stimulate them by motives of glory, as well as interest 
to assure a part in the contest, by whch they must be deeply affected ; 
And to aspire to a portion of that power, by which they are ruled ; and 
not to remain the mere spoils and prey of conquerors ; and lords 
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You are further to declare that we hold sacred the rights of con+ 
science and may promise to the whole people, solemnly in our name, 
the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion; and, to the clergy, 
the full, perfect and peaceable possession and enjoyment of all their 
estates; That the government of everything relating to their religion 
and clergy, shall be left entirely in the hands of the good ‘people of 
that province and such legislature as they shall constitute: provided, 
however, that all other denominations of Christians be equally en- 
titled to hold offices and enjoy civil privileges and the free exercise 
of their religion and be totally exempt from the payment of any 
tythes or taxes for the support of any religion. 

Inform them, that you are vested, by this Congress, with full 
power to effect these purposes; and therefore press them to have a 
complete representation of the people assemble in convention, with 
all possible expeditiousness to deliberate concerning the establish- 
ment of a form of government, and a union with the United Col- 
onies. As to the terms of the union, insist on the propriety of their 
being similar to those on which the other colonies unite. Should 
they object to this, report to this Congress these objections, and the 
terms on which alone they will come in to this Union. Should 
they agree to our terms you are to promise in the name of the 
United Colonies, that we will defend and protect the people of Can- 
ada against all enemies, in the same manner as we will defend and 
protect any of the United Colonies. 

You are to establish a free press and to give directions for the 
frequent publication of such pieces as may be of service to the cause 
of the United Colonies. 

You are to settle all disputes between the Canadians and the 
Continental troops and to make such regulations relating thereto, as 
you shall judge proper, You are to make a strict and impartial en- 
quiry into the cause of the imprisonment of Colonel Du Fee, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Nefeu, Major St. George Du Pres and Major Gray, officers 
of the militia, and of John Frazer, Esq. late a judge of the police of 
Montreal and take such orders concerning them as you shall judge 
most proper. 

In reforming any abuses you may observe in Canada, establish- 
ing and enforcing regulations for preservation of peace and good order 
there and composing differences between the troops of the United 
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Colonies and the Canadians, all officers and soldiers are required to 
yield obedience to you: and, to enforce the decisions that you or 
any two of you make, you are empowered to suspend any military 
officer from the exercise of his commission till the pleasure of the 
Congress shall be known, if you or any two of you shall think it ex- 
pedient. You are also empowered to sit and vote as members of 
councils of war, in directing fortifications and defences to be made, or 
to be demolished by land or water; and to draw orders upon the pres- 
ident for any sum of money, not exceeding one hundred thousand 
dollars in the whole, to defray the expenses of the work. Lastly, 
you are by all the means you can use, to promote the execution of the 
resolutions now made, or hereafter to be made in Congress. 

On motion made Resolved, That the following additional In- 
structions be given the Commissioners aforesaid : 

You are empowered and directed to promote and encourage the 
trade of Canada with the Indian nations and to grant passports for 
carrying it on as far as it may consist with the safety of the troops, 
and the public good. You are also directed and authorized to as- 
sure the inhabitants of Canada, that their commerce with foreign 
nations shall in all respects be put on an equal footing with, and en- 
couraged and protected in the same manner, as the trade of the 
United Colonies. 


You are also directed to use every wise and prudent measure to 
introduce and give credit and circulation to the Continental money 
in Canada. 


In case the former resolution of Congress respecting the English 
American troops in Canada, has not been carried inte effect, you are 
directed to use your best endeavors to form a batallion of the New 
York troops in that country, and to appoint the field and other 
officers out of the gentlemen who have continued there during the 
campaign, according to their respective ranks and merit. And if it 
should be found impracticable you are to direct such of them as are 
provided for in ¢he four batallions now raising in New York, to re- 
pair to their respective corps. To enable you to carry this resolution 
into effect you are furnished with blank commissions, signed by the 
president. 

Resolved, That the memorial from the Indian traders residing 
at Montreal, be delivered to the Commissioners going to Canada. 
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. The draft of the commission to be given being taken into considera- 
tion and debated by paragraphs was then agreed to. It stated the 
members were appointed ‘‘to promote or to form a union between 
the Colonies and the people of Canada.”’ 
Robert Morris in writing from Philadelphia, April 6th, 1776, to 
. General Gates said: ‘‘I suppose you know that Dr. Franklin, Chase 
and two Mr. Carrolls are gone to Canada and I hope a sufficient force 
will be there to put Quebec under their direction, for I agree in opin- 
ion with you, that Country must be ours at all events; should it fall 
into the hands of the enemy they will soon raise .a nest of Hornets 
on our backs that will sting us to the quick. (Lee Papers, 1—388.) 
Concerning the selection of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, John 
Adams, on February 18th, 1776, wrote: 
He is not a member of Congress, but a gentleman of indepen- 
dent fortune, perhaps the largest in America, a hundred and fifty or 
_two hundred pounds sterling ; educated in some University in France, 
though a native of America; of great abilities and learning, complete 
master of the French language and a professor of the Roman Catholic 
- religion; yet a warm, a firm, a zealous supporter of the rights of 
America in whose cause he has hazarded his all.” 

The Commissioners left New York for Canada on April 2d, 1776. 
They arrived at Montreal on 29th. Mr. Carroll kept a Journal of his 
trip which has been published by the Maryland Historical Society 
and also has been reported in Miss Rowland’s LIFE OF CARROLL, Vol. 
1, Appendix B. 

On May 11th, the Journal records: Dr. Franklin left Montreal 

today to go to St. John and thence to Congress. The Doctor’s de- 
clining state of health and the bad prospects of our affairs in Canada 
made him take this resolution. 
' Yet the Doctor’s health continued good enough for him to later 
go to France, do the great work he there did for the Colonies and re- 
turn home engaged in political duties as President of Supreme Execu- 
tive Committee of Pennsylvania and live until 1790. 

On May 12th, 1776, the Journal states: Mr. “John Carroll went 
to join Dr. Franklin.at St. John’s, from whence they sailed the 13th.” 

Dr. Franklin, at New York, May 27, 1776, on his return, record- 
..ed his indebtedness to Father Carroll; ‘‘As to myself, I find I grow 
daily more feeble and think I could hardly have got so far but for 
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r. Carroll’s friendly assistance and tender care of me.’’ [Works 
aiecaae Spark’s Ed.] 

The entry of Charles Carroll aa also of .Franklin speaking. of 
‘‘Mr. John Carroll’’ is but another evidence of many of the times that 
Priests were then not very generally, for fifty years afterwards 
spoken of as FATHER. Congress called him Mr., so did his cousin 
Charles of Carrollton. So did his associate priests and the people. 
The companionship of Franklin and Rev. John Carroll on the 
journey to and from Canada is thought by some to have been helpful 
when Franklin was Minister to France, in securing Father Carroll the 
appointment of Prefect Apostolic and later that of Bishop, but that 
is only true in so far as that Franklin could. give the Papal Nuncio at 
Paris personal information concerning Carroll and so enable him to 
endorse his selection. But neither Franklin’s published correspon- 
dence nor the unpublished as far as investigations have gone, show 
any special intimacy or friendship between the Philosopher-Diplo- 
mat and the Priest. 

Beyond the expression ‘‘bad prospects of our affairs in Canada” 
nothing can be gleaned from Carroll’s Journal as to the doings of the 
Commissioners to bring about the union of Canada and the Colonies. 

Chase and Carroll got back to Philadelphia on June 11, ‘‘at two 
o’clock in the morning” having left Bristol, Pa., at nine o’clock and 
were rowed down the Delaware to Philadelphia.”’ 

The only account of Father Carroll’s Journal which has come 
down to us is the annexed extract from a letter to his Mother sent 
from Montreal, May 1, 1776. He wrote: 

We have at length come to the end of our long and tedious jour- 
ney, after meeting with several delays on account of the impassable 
condition of the lakes; and it is with a longing desire of measuring 
back the same ground that I now take up my pen to inform you of 
‘my being in good health, thank God, and wishing you a poet en- 
joyment of yours. 

We came hither the night before last, and were received at the 
landing by General Arnold, and a great body of officers, gentry and 
saluted by the ‘firing of cannon-and other military honors. Being 
conducted to the General’s house, we were served with a glass of 
‘wine, while people were crowding in to pay their:compliments, which 
cereiony ‘being over, we were shown into another department and 
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unexpectedly met in it a large number of ladies, most of them French. 
After drinking tea and sitting some time, we went to an elegant sup- 
per, which was followed with the singing of the ladies, which proved 
very agreeable and would have been more so if we had not been so 
much fatigued with our journey. The next day was spent in re- 
ceiving visits and dining in a large company with whom we were 
pressed to sup, but excused ourselves in order to write letters, of 
which this is one, and will be finished and dated tomorrow morning. 

I owe you a journal of our adventures from Philadelphia to this 
place. When we came to Brunswick in the Jersey government, we 
overtook the Baron de Woedtke, the Prussian General, who had 
left the day before us. Though I had frequently seen him before, yet 
he was so disguised in furs that I scarce knew him, and never beheld 
a more laughable object in my life. Like other Prussian officers, he 
appears to me as a man who knows little of polite life and yet has 
picked up so much of it in his passage through France as to make a 
most awkward appearance. 

When we came to New York, it was no more the gay polite place 
it used to be esteemed, but it was almost a desert, unless for the troops 
The people were expecting a bombardment and had therefore re- 
moved themselves and their effects out of town; and the other side, 
the troops were working at the fortifications with the utmost acti- 
vity. After spending some disagreeable days at this place, we pro- 
ceeded by water up to Albany, about one hundred and sixty miles. ° 
At our arrival there, we were met by General Schuyler and enter- 
tained by him during our stay with great politeness and very gen- ‘ 
teelly. I wrote to you before of our agreeable situation at Sara- 
toga and of our journey from thence over Lake George to Ticondero- 
ga; from the latter place we embarked on the great Lake of Cham- 
plain, about one hundred and forty miles to St. John. We had a 
passage of three days and a half. We always came to in the night 
time. Passengers generally encamp in the woods, making a cover- 
ing of the boughs of trees and large fires at their feet, but as we had 
a good awning to our boat and had brought with us good beds and 
plenty of bed clothes, I chose to sleep aboard. [American Archives. 
4 Ser Vol. 5. p. 1167.] 

It is regrettable that Mr. Force did not give, if he had it, the whole 
of the letter, from which the above ‘‘extract” was taken: What a 
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treasure would be the letter from Saratoga relating the ‘‘agreeable 
situation” there and the entertainment of General Schuyler and 
doubtless making mention of his two black-eyed daughters, Betsy 
and Peggy. Where are those letters now? What became of his 
personal letters before he became Prefect Apostolic? 

Father Carroll had accompanied the Commission that he might 
have influence with the clergy helpful to the mission on which Frank- 
lin, Carroll and Chase had been sent. But as within two weeks ‘‘the 
bad prospects” became evident to the Commissioners, it is no less 
certain that Father Carroll’s endeavor, whatever they may have 
been, were not wholly successful. A general view of his situation 
has been shown in the account we have given of the case of Father 
Floquet, of Montreal, to whom Father Carroll presented a letter of 
introduction from Father Farmer of Philadelphia, which, said 
Father Floquet in letter to Bishop Briand, June 15th, ‘‘contained 
nothing amiss.”’ 

Father Carroll did not lodge with Father Floquet and dined . 
with him but once. He said Mass there by permission of Mont- 
golfer, Superior of the Seminary. 

Colonel Hazen of the same Regiment of Canadians—Congress’ 
Own—on the capture of Montreal by the Americans, restored Father 
Floquet’s house to him, which General Murray, the British command- 
er had ‘‘turned into a prison,” said Father Floquet to Bishop Briand, 
who had ‘‘forbid his clergy to have any intercourse with Father 
Carroll.” So Father Floquet was ‘‘suspended and summoned to 
Quebec.” He declared he ‘‘was complaisant to the Americans out 
of human respect” for had he been ‘‘as violent against them as many 
others were, the whole brunt of the storm would have fallen on my 
head as I was the only Jesuit in Montreal. I would have served as 
an example to others and perhaps occasioned a persecution of my 
confreres in’Pennsylvania and Maryland.” 

So Father Carroll was powerless to promote a union of those 
who were obedient, as Catholic principles required to the Authority 
ruling them in Civil affairs and were also distrustful of the Americans 
who, claiming to be stalwart Protestants, vilely and faslely denounc- 
ed as iniquitous the Religion of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
Catholic Canadians, among whom there resided but three hundred 
and sixty Protestants or adherents of the Church of England. 
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So the Catholic Priest and the ‘‘unsectarian’”’ Philosopher re- 
turned home, the Priest to remain quietly at Rock Creek, serving the 
‘Catholics of the region, now partly occupied by the Catholic Univer- 
sity and affiliated institution of Religion and-Learning and the Phil- 
‘osopher to enter upon a career of activity and usefulness, crowning 
a life of devotion to Country and Mankind. 

So the mission to Canada, though half of the seekers and striv- 
ers were Catholics, the foremost in the land—was a failure. 

Even after the Alliance with France, though an expedition under 
Lafayette was projected, yet it had to be abandoned. Spies like 
Captain Grosslein and others mentioned, reported conditions in 
Canada which brought distress to the councils preparing for the in- 
vasion, eager though Lafayette was to lead an army there, believ- 
ing his French nativityand position would rally the French Canadians 
to his standard. But the Catholic Canadians when they could not 
aid—as they did in the beginning—stood resolute against taking 
arms to subdue the ‘‘Rebels’’ though they had been illy requited for 
their services and scorned their Religion. 


Thus their neutrality was an effective and powerful force in the 
successful struggle the Colonies made. So that but for them and 
their ‘brethren of kindred blood across the sea, the present British 
Minister’s conjecture of ‘‘what might have been” had not the Declara- 


tion of Independence been adopted, would now be a realization, per- 
haps, of his surmises of how things would be. 

Authority was, as ever, the stronger for the preservation of 
Canada to England, though Bigotry made its force the easier to move 
the people to be dutiful to Church and to State. Many were rebel- 
lious to both, and, singularly it now appears, these are those most 
honored by Catholics of our country, who proclaim so steadfastly of 
the services Catholics gave to the Liberty and Independence of the 
Country, even though the struggle began in open hostility to our 
Faith and was only made successful by the aid of a ‘‘Nation profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic Religion,” as Washington declared as well 
as by the cooperation of Catholic Spain. Even the Catholics of 
‘Canada did not become a hostile force against the Colonies as was 
feared, those-who did not take up arms for the Colonies did not join 
the army of the oppressor arid England had to bring her Hessians 
atid Highlanders to hold the Country secure, though Bishop Briand 
was worth many batallions in rhaking that effective. 
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,. .WASHINGTON’S ADDRESS., 
“TO THE INHABITANTS OF CANADA.” 


Friends and Brethren:—The unnatural contest between the 
English Colonies and Great Britain has now risen to such a height 
that arms alone miust decide it. The colonies confiding in the justice 
of their cause and the purity of their intentions, have reluctantly ap- 
pealed to that Being, in whose hands are all human events. He has 
hitherto smiled upon their virtuous efforts, the hand of tyranny has 
been arrested in its ravages, and the British arms, which have shone 
with so much splendor in every part of the globe, are now tarnished: 
with disgrace and disappointment. Generals of approved experience, 
who boasted of subduing this great continent, find themselves cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of a single cityand its suburbs, suffering 
all the shame and distress of a siege, while the free-born sons of Amer- 
ica, animated by the genuine principles of liberty and love of country, 
with increasing union, firmness and discipline, repel every attack 
and despise every danger. 

Above all we rejoice that our enemies have been deceived with 
regard to you. They have persuaded themselves, they have even 
dared to say that the Canadians were not capable of distinguishing 
between the blessings of Liberty and the wretchedness of Slavery,’ 
that gratifying the vanity of a little circle of nobility would blind’ 
thé people of Canada. By such artifices they hoped to bend you to 
their views, but they have been deceived instead of finding in ‘you a 
poverty of soul and baseness of spirit, they see with‘a chagrin equal 
to our joy, that you are enlightened, generous and virtuous; that 
you will not renounce your own rights, or serve as instruments to 
deprive your fellow subjects of theirs. 

Come then, my brethren, unite with us in an indissoluble union, 
let us run together to the same goal. We have taken up arms in 
defense of our Liberty , our property, our wives and our children; 
we are determined to preserve them or die. We look forward with 
pleasure to that day, not far remote, we hope, when the inhabitants 
of America shall have one sentiment, and the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of a free government. 

Incited by these motives and encouraged by the advice of many 
friends of Liberty among you, the grand American Congress have 
sent an army into your Province, under the command of General 
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Schuyler, not to plunder, but to protect you; to animate, to bring 
into action those sentiments of freedom you have disclosed, and which 
the tools of despotism would extinguish through the whole creation. 
To cooperate with the design and to frustrate those cruel and perfi- 
dious schemes, which would deluge our frontiers with the blood of 
women and children. I have despatched Colonel Arnold into your 
country, with a part of the army under my command. I have en- 
joined it upon him and I am certain that he will consider himself, and 
act, as in the country of his patrons and friends. Necessaries and 
accommodations of every kind which you may furnish, he will thank- 
fully recefve and render the full value. I invite you, therefore, as 
friends and brethren, to provide him with such supplies as your coun- 
try affords; and I pledge myself, not only for your safety and secu- 
rity, but for an ample compensation. Let no man desert his habita- 
tion ; let no one flee as before an enemy. 

The cause of America and of Liberty, is the cause of every vir- 
tuous American citizen; whatever may be his religion or descent, 
the United Colonies know no distinction but such as slavery, corrup- 
tion and arbitrary dominion may create. Come then, ye generous 
citizens, range yourselves under the standard of general Liberty, 
against which all the force and artifices of tyranny will never be 
able to prevail.” 

This Address was printed in September, 1775, in hand-bills be- 
fore Arnold left Cambridge. A copy is in the Library of Congress. 
‘They were sent after Arnold and distributed in Canada. 
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ADDRESS ‘‘TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN” 
By THE First CONTINENTAL CONGRESS DENOUNCES THE CATH- 
OLIC RELIGION AS ONE OF ‘‘IMPIETY, BIGOTRY, PERSECUTION, 
MURDER AND REBELLION THROUGH EVERY PART OF THE WORLD” 
AND THE CANADIANS AS “Fit INSTRUMENTS TO REDUCE THE 
PROTESTANT COLONIES TO SLAVERY.” 


On September 5th, 1774, the Congress adopted an Address to 
the People of Great Britain—their ‘‘Friends and Fellow Subjects” 
of which the annexed extracts are of Catholic interest : 

Parliament assert, that they have the right to bind us in all 
cases without exception, whether we consent or not; that they 
may take and use our property when and in what manner they please ; 
that we are pensioners on their bounty for all we possess, and can 
hold it no longer than they vouchsafe to permit. Such declarations 
we consider as heresies in English politics and which can no more 
operate to deprive us of our property than the edicts of the Pope 
can divest Kings of sceptres which the laws of the land and the 
voice of the people have placed in their hands. 

At the conclusion of the late war—a war rendered glorious by 
the abilities and integrity of a Minister, to whose efforts the British 
Empire owes its safety and its fame: At the conclusion of this war, 
which was succeeded by an inglorious peace, formed under the aus- 
spices of a Minister of principles and of a family unfriendly to the 
Protestant cause and inimical to Liberty. We say at this period and 
under the influences of that man, a plan for inslaving your fellow 
subjects in America was concerted and has since been pertinaciously 
carried into execution.*** 

Now mark the progression of the ministerial plan for inslaving 
us!***And by another Act the dominion of Canada is to be so ex- 
tended ; modelled and governed, as that by being disunited from us, 
detached from our interests, by civil as well as religious prejudices, 
that by their numbers daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from 
Europe, and by their devotion to Administration so friendly to 
their religion, they might become formidable to us, and on occasion, 
be fit instruments in the hands of power to reduce the ancient free 
Protestant Colonies, to the same state of Slavery with themselves. 

This was evidently the object of the Act**Nor can we suppress 
our astonishment, that a British Parliament should ever consent to 
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establish in that ‘country a religion that has deluged your island in 
blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and re- 
bellion through every part of the world. This being a true state of 
facts, let us beseech you to consider to what end they lead. 

Admit that the Ministry, by the powers of Britain, and the aid 
of our Roman Catholic neighbors, should be able to carry the point 
of taxation and reduce us to a state of perfect humiliation and slavery. 
***Suppose you should prove victorious—in what condition will you 
then be? What advantages or what laurels will you reap from such 
a conquest? : 

May not a Ministry with the same armies inslave you? It may 
be said, you will cease to pay them, but remember the taxes from 
America, the wealth, and we may add, the men, and particularly the 
Roman Catholics of this vast continent will then be in the power of 
your enemies, nor will you have any reason to expect, that after 
making slaves of us, many among us should refuse to assist in re- 
ducing you to the same abject state. , 

The Address was drafted by John Jay, one of the delegates from 
New York, but amendments were made in Congress so that it is not 
known whether the anti-Catholic sentiments were original with Jay 
or inserted by Congress. 


FAST AND PRAY THAT TRUE RELIGION MAY REVIVE. 


The Committee appointed by the Continental Congress to pre- 
pare a resolve for a Fast, reported on June 12th, 1775, recommend- 
ing July 20th be observed as a day of humiliation, fasting and prayer, 
that we may with united hearts and voices unfeignedly confess and 
deplore our many sins and offer up our joint supplications to the 
All Wise, omnipotent and merciful Disposer of all Events that 
virtue and true religion may revive and flourish throughout our land; 
and that all America may soon behold a gracious interposition of 
Heaven for the redress of her many grievances; and that her civil 
and religious privileges may be secured to the latest posterity. 





THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS ENDEAVORS TO INDUCE 
HESSIANS ‘‘TO QUIT THE BRITISH SERVICE,” PROM- 
ISING THEY SHALL BE ‘‘PROTECTED IN THE FREE 
EXERCISE OF THEIR RESPECTIVE RELIGIONS.” 


The annexed Resolution of Congress adopted August 14th, 
1776, was addressed to the Catholics among the Hessians as well as 
to those of other forms of religious beliefs. 

Of the 29,875 Hessians sent to Amertca, 12,562 did not return. 
Many deserted and remained in this country, their descendants, in 
many instances, now occupy a high social distinction. 


Wednesday, August 14, 1776. 

The committee appointed to devise a plan for encouraging the 
Hessians and other foreigners, to quit the British service, brought in a 
report, which was taken into consideration. Whereupon, the Congress 
came to the following resolution: 

Whereas it has been the wise policy of these States to extend the 
protection of their laws to all those who should settle among them, 
of whatever nation or religion they might be and to adjust them to a 
participation of the benefit of civil and religious freedom; and the 
benevolence of this practise, as well as its salutary effects, have ren- 
dered it worthy of being continued in future times. 


And whereas, his Britannic majesty, in order to destroy our 
freedom and happiness, has commenced against us a cruel and un- 
provoked war, and, unable to engage Britons sufficient to execute his 
sanguinary measures, has applied for aid to certain foreign princes 
who are in the habit of selling the blood of their people for money 
and from them has procured and transported hither considerable 
numbers of foreigners. 

And it is conceived, that such foreigners if apprised of the prac- 
tise of these States, would chuse to accept of lands, liberty, safety 
and a communion of good laws and mild government, in a country 
where many of their friends and relations are already happily settled 
rather than continue exposed to the toils and dangers of a long and 
bloody war, waged against a people guilty of no other crime, than 
that of refusing to exchange Freedom for Slavery; and that they 
will do this the more especially when they reflect, that after they 
shall have violated every Christian and moral precept, by invad- 
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ing and attempting to destroy, those who have never injured 
them or their country, their only reward if they escape death and 
captivity, will be to return to the despotism of their prince, to be 
by him again sold to do the drudgery of some other enemy to the 
rights of mankind. 

And whereas the Parliament of Great Britain have thought fit 
by a late action not merely to invite our troops to desert our service, 
but to direct a compulsion of our people, taken at sea to serve against 
their country. e 


Resolved, Therefore that these States will receive all such for- 
eigners who shall leave the armies of his Britannic majesty in Amer- 
ica, and shall chuse to become members of any of these States; that 
they shall be protected in the free exercise of their respective reli- 
gions and be invested with the rights, privileges and immunities of 
natives as established by the lawsof these States; and moreover, that 
this Congress will provide, for every such person 50 acres of unap- 
propriated lands in some of these States to be held by him and his 
heirs in absolute property. 

Resolved. That the foregoing resolution be committed to the 
committee, who brought in the report and that they be directed to 
have it translated into German, and to take proper measures to 
have it communicated to the foreign troops. In the meantime that 
this be kept secret. 

Resolved. That Dr. (Benjamin) Franklin be added to the said 
committee. 


Your deep interest in the life and character of Commodore John 
Barry has evoked my greatest admiration. I believe because of 
your sincere, painstaking and exhaustive efforts in compelling that 
justice be done the Father of Our Navy, has brought about the monu- 
ment to his fame and name in Independence Square. 

For it I congratulate you. 

[H. F. DITTMAN.] 
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HESSIAN AND BRITISH SOLDIERS MARRIED BY FATHER 
FARMER OF PHILADELPHIA. 


On February 20th, 1778, while the British were in possession of 
Philadelphia, Michael Ruppert of Aschaffenburg, of the Hessian 
Regiment of chasseurs, was married by Father Ferdinand Farmer to 
Catharine, widow of Michael Kellerman, also of the Regiment of 
chasseurs. The witnesses were John Farber, Ignatius Limbeck and 
Anna Maria Farber, all of the same Regiment. 

This record affords evidence, in addition to many others avail- 
able, that many of the Hessians were accompanied to this country 
by their wives. 

On May 5th, Ignatius Schneider, of Vienna, Austria and of the 
Seventeenth Regiment, was by Father Farmer, married to Catharine, 
daughter of Christopher and Catharine Viel; witnesses Hector Miller 
and Elizabeth Catharine his wife. 

On December 13, 1777, Thomas Sullivan, a soldier of the 49th 
Regiment, was married by Father Farmer to Sarah Stormont; wit- 
nesses Daniel McCarthy and Elizabeth Mealy. 

On March 12th, 1778, Robert Rollo, a substitute in the ——Reg- 
iment, and Ann Allen were married by Father Farmer; witnesses. 
Patrick Byrne, Roger Flahavan, Patrick Rice and others. 

On May ist, John George Bauer and Elizabeth Reinhart, who 
‘‘thad already been married in Germany but without due observance 
‘of the decrees of the Council of Trent” says the register made by 
Father Farmer had the conditions fulfilled; witnesses, Adam Mayer 
and John Manderfield. 

Perhaps other of the marriages recorded may have been of Brit- 
ish or Hessian soldiers though not so stated on the register. 

Many of the Hessians while prisoners were retained at Carlisle, 
Pa. Rev. H. G. Ganss, historian of the Church there says, ‘‘Our 
cemetery gives evidence that some of them either by birth or conver- 
sion were Catholics and their bodies lie interred in consecrated ground. 
(Records A.C. H.S._ VI. p. 316.) 





‘‘ ADDRESS TO LORD NORTH,” BY AMERICAN SUPPORTERS 
IN ENGLAND DENOUNCE HIM FOR ESTABLISHING 
“THE ROMISH, SUPERSTITIOUS, IDOLATROUS HIER- 
ARCHY, PROFESSEDLY INTOLERANT, PERFIDIOUS 
AND BLOODY.” 


The Pennsylvania Ledger, of February 1st, 1775, reprinted from 
the London Evening Post an ‘‘ADDRESS TO LoRD NortT#,”’ in which 
it was declared: 


The Constitution of your country and the principles of the Re- 
volution have been the invariable rule of your political conduct. 
You have erected in the heart of every American a monument of 
gratitude more durable than brass or marble. 

Then follows a few of the “glorious acts of your administration, 
and the numerous experiences which you have industriously employ- 
ed to drive a brave and loyal people into overt acts of resistance.” 
Among these this was stated: 

‘*The Romish, superstitious, idolatrous hierarchy, professedly in- 
tolerant, perfidious and bloody, to the eternal disgrace of our Monarch, 
dishonor to God and infamy of the Bishops, established by a solemn 
Act of your unprincipled legislature, diametrically opposite to his 
Majesty’s coronation oath, the principles of the Revolution and Re- 
formation, in a vast part of the British dominions, with the perfidious, 
vindictive, Jesuitical design of making a nursery for arbitrary power 
and arming Papist against Protestant, to control the spirit of Ameri- 
can freedom.” 


Permit an humble admirer to attempt an expression of his ad- 
miration for your great services in behalf of Commodore Jack Barry. 
May God bless, protect and prolong your life. You have been of in- 
calculable service to our race. 

[EDMOND DUNDON. Beverly, W. Va.] 





ABBE DE VALENT OF THE DIOCESE OF TOULOUSE, COM- 
PLIMENTS GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia will boast of having been besieged many times, but 
never taken, its subjugation was not accomplished by several great 
commanders, it was kept to crown your prudence, your perseverance 
and your bravery. 

In this now famous expedition, the conquered and the conquerors 
each found an advantage. 

Philadelphia will be greatly obliged to you if you will have pass- 
ed a law to unite the provinces which only seek their liberty and you, 
Sir, have found in its vigorous and determined resistance and in the 
conquests you have made all that could flatter the noble ambition of 
a great warrior and the glory of the Nation. 

The laurels which your Excellency has gathered are of sucha 
nature that they will never fade; there always will be time for you to 
make new crowns also, I dare, after a number of appreciations and 
best wishes of the highest order which you have received to offer you 
mine from this corner of Gascogne. It is indeed sincere and inspired 
by the humblest and most respctful affection. 

Count de Lowendal honored me with a letter after the taking of 
Bergopsom (Berg-op-Zoom) on account of the best wishes I sent him, 
I indeed would be greatly flattered by having one from your Excell- 
ency I will pray the King of Kings that He will preserve you for long 
years to overcome the enemies who have sought to take by force the 
provinces of which you are the upholder and the protector, 

I am with profound respect of your Excellency, Sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, the Abbe de Valent, priest, grand 
chanter of the Chapter of Lille-Jourdain of the diocese of Toulouse 
on the way to Auch. 

Lille Jourdain, March 20, 1778. 
[Washington MSS. Library of Congress.] 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON ADVISES WASHING- 
TON TO REMOVE ARMY STORES FROM BRISTOL, PA., 
AND TRENTON, N. J. 


Pott’s Groves, 22d Septr., 1777. 
Dear Sir:—I would just suggest the propriety of sending Some 
active persons to Bristol and Trenton to impress wagons to remove 
what Continental stores are at those places and may be carried 
thither from Pha in consequence of your orders to Colo. Hamilton. 
This measure is the more necessary as the order of Congress for 
removing these stores is suspended till their meeting at Lancaster 
may not be for some days. Mr. Smith one of our Delegates being 
returned home I must proceed to Congress to keep up a representa- 
tion from our State. I desire my compliments to the gentlemen in 
your family and wish your Excellency health and success against our 
common enemy. I am with great esteem 
Yr most obdt hum Servt, 
CH. CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON. 


His Excellency, General Washington. 
Washington Papers, No. 16, folio 160. 
Pott’s Groves is now Pottstown, Pa. 


CAPTAIN JEUNESSE OF MONTREAL. 


Prudent [Preudhome] la Jeunesse, in February, 1776, came from 
Canada to confer with the members of Congress, and succeeded in 
having the Commissioners composed of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Chase and Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, with Rev. John Carroll ap- 
pointed to go to Canada to promote the interests of the revolting 
Colonies. 

On August roth, 1776, Congress directed that ‘‘La Jeunesse” 
receive a present of 40 dollars and be discharged. 

On August 21st, 1776, A Petition from Preudhome la Jeunesse 
was presented to Congress and read. 

The petition is in Papers of the Continental Congress No. 41, 
IV folio 376. 

The Petition reads: 

To the Honorable John Hancock, Esquire, President 
The Memorial of Preudhome La Jeunesse of Montreal, in Canada, 
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humbly sheweth that by his great Zeal for the American Cause in 
the late expedition of Canada he was much distinguished by the Com- 
manding Officers of the Continental Army, but after their retreat he 
could not be of further use and was directed to offer his Services to 
the Honorable, the Continental Congress. That he has been in Phila- 
delphia upwards of Six weeks inactive and much desirous to enter 
into the Continental Service daily pressed upon by his own Country- 
men and other Frenchmen or persons who understand French, wish- 
ing to be employed under your Memorialist of whom he might have 
50, or more if he had a Commission to inlist them, and who will cer- 
tainly diperse if they have not soon an Answer. 
That his said Countrymen and more especially your Memorial- 
ist can never return to their Homes whilst a King’s Governor is in 
full possession thereof, But whenever it should be thought proper for 
the Continental Army to reenter Canada, your Memorialist thinks, 
that Corps of Canadian Frenchmen and others who speak French 
might be of great use in that Service. Your Memorialist once more 
prayeth that his Case may be considered and that the Honorable, the 
Congress would be pleased to grant hith a Commission of Captain of 
a Corps of Canadians, Acadians, French and others who speak French, 
And Your Memorialist as in duty bound &c. 
PREUDHOME LA JEUNESSE. 

Philadelphia, August 21, 1776. 

From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, folio 376. 

The same day the Committee reported ‘‘That the petition of 
Preudhome la Jeunesse be granted and a commission be given him 
to be a Captain of a Company of Canadians, Arcadians and French, 
to belong to Col. Livingston’s Regiment and to join the army at Ti- 
conderoga as soon as may be.” 

The report was ‘‘ordered to lie.” It is the handwriting of Richard 
Peters and is in the Papers of Congress, No. 147, I, folio 3. 

On Novenmber 4th, 1778, another Petition from la Jeunesse 
was presented to Congress: 


To the Honourable, the Congress of the United and Independent 
States of America. 


The Petition of Prudent la Jeunesse heretofore Officer Volunteer 
in the American Army in Canada, humbly Sheweth That your Peti- 
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tioner was employed as an Officer Volunteer in the Army of the 
United States in Canada during the space of Eighteen Months under 
the command of the Deceased General Montgomery, General Wooster 
and General Arnold and was at the Expeditions against St. Johns, 
Chambly, Mountreal and the Ceders. That at the retreat of that 
Army your Petitioner was also obliged to retire from Canada his 
Native Country, and take refuge amongst the United States to avoid 
the Persecutions he should have suffered. That your Petitioner has 
not yet been Able to procure any Pay or reward for his said ser- 
vice. And finding himself destitute of Friends and Acquaintances 
in this, to him, a strange Country, and unable to procure himself a 
support, he has recourse to the Honourable the Congress, and hum- 
bly intreats they would be pleased to grant him his Pay or such 
other relief as in their Wisdom they may think proper. 

And your Petitioner will ever Pray, &c. 

PRUDENT LA JEUNESSE. 


This may Certify that Monsr. Prudent la Jeunesse Commanded 
a Number of Volunteer Canadians in Canada, and From his Attach- 
ment to Our Army and havirig taken an Active Part against the King 
was under the Necessity of quiting the Country with our Army. 
B. ARNOLD. 


This Memorial is endorsed: ‘‘Petition of Prudent la Jeunesse, 
Read 4 November, 1778. Referred to the Board of War, who are 
directed to take such measures thereon as to them may seem expe- 
dient. 


War Office, November 16, 1778. 
The Board not having been properly ascertained of the Length 
of Time which the Petitioner served, or in what Rank, if any, and not 
-having it certified from the proper Officer whether or not he received 
all or any Part of his Pay are not possessed of sufficient Evidence 
whereupon to found a Report to Congress on the Petitioner’s Case.” 
¥rom the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 42, IV. folio 9. 





JEAN BAPTISTE DE GAS, THE FRENCH INTERPRETER. 


General Charles Lee, in writing from New York, February 14th, 
1776, to the President of the Provincial Council of the Colony of New 
York, said: 

‘‘T take the liberty of sending the case of Jean Baptiste De Gas, 
a Canadian, submitting to the consideration of the Provincial Con- 
gress whether it would not be proper to furnish him with a necessary 
sum of money to enable him to proceed to Mr. Hancock to whom he 
has been recommended. 

The Case of this Canadian was this: General Wooster employed 
Jean Baptiste Dagas, the 4th of January, 1776, as conductor and in- 
terpreter to the prisoners who were sent from Montreal to Albany. 
General Wooster advanced him no money, but he received from 
Lieutenant Cook, at Ticonderoga, twenty-two shillings, New York 
currency; that this is the only money he has received; that as Gen- 
eral Montgomery had promised to recommend him to Congress for a 
commission in a regiment of Canadians, to be raised for the Continent- 
al service; and as General Wooster assured him that he had written 
in his favor to Mr. Hancock, he thought both his interest and his duty 
obliged him to proceed to Philadelphia in order to make application 
to the gentlemen of the Congress for their favour and protection; 
but at Poughkeepsie he fell sick, where, having no money, he was 
obliged to sell part of his clothes to pay his doctor and the expenses 
of his living.” [Lee Papers 1—298.] 


CONGRESS ORDERS PAYMENT FOR SERVICES OF 
CANADIANS WHO HAD AIDED THE COLONIES. 


Saturday, August roth, 1776. 

The Committee on sundry Canadian petitioners, reported, That 
the Reverend Mr. Louis Lotbiniere was, on the 26th, of January last, 
appointed by General Arnold chaplain to the regiment under the 
command of Colonel James Livingston, and acted in the capacity, 
until the retreat of the army from Canada, and who was promised by 
General Arnold, the pay of £14 10 per month, including rations; and 
that there now is a balance of £46 17—144 84 90 dollars due and 
that the same ought to be paid to him and that he be continued a 
chaplian in the pay of the United States: 
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That Jean Fisseul receive nine months’ pay as a private, and a 
present of 20 dollars for particular services the whole equal to 80 
dollars and that he be permitted to inlist in the artillery at New York. 

That Pierre du Calvert receive 106% dollars for 8 months pay as 
ensign, and a commission as a brevet first lieutenant. 

That Alexander du Clos receive 334 dollars for 5 months’ pay 
as a private and be discharged, with permission to inlist again in the 
service, at his election. — 

That Jean Baptist du Vidal receive 56 dollars for seven months’ 
pay a serjeant and be discharged, or continued in the service at his 
election. 

That Louis Russe receive 32 dollars for his services as nurse 
and attendant on the sick and a present of 40 dollars on account of 
his humanity to them. , 

That Juet a Voir receive a present of 10 dollars and be dis- 
charged, or continued in service, at his election. 

That La Jeunesse receive a present of 40 dollars and be dis- 
charged. 

That John Hamptrenk (Hamtranck) receive 186% dollars as 
deputy commissary from the 15th of September to the 5th of Febru- 
ary, and 164 dollars for his pay as a Captain from the 5 th February 
to this day, being 6 months and five days; the whole being 350 60-90 
dollars. 

That Andrew Pepin receive 33 30-90 dollars, for 5 months’ 
pay as a private for his services as a volunteer, and that he be con- 
tinued in pay as a lieutenant. 

That all persons who have acted as volunteers in Canada, and 
retreated with the army be referred to General Schuyler, and that he 
be directed to enquire into their services and characters and to order 
them such rewards and wages as shall appear to have been merited. 

That 300 dollars be advanced to Colonel James Livingston, and 
his general account against Congress be referred to the inspection and 
determination of General Schuyler. 





JEAN LAUGEAY, MAKER OF ARTIFICIAL FIRE WORKS, 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES TO CONGRESS IN 1776 AND 1779. 


The Journal of Congress for August 28th, 1776, records a peti- 
tion from Jean Laugeay presented to Congress and read. The Peti- 
tion stated: 


To the Honorable The Continental Congress, 


Honorable Sirs: Your Petitioner Jean Laugeay, French Man, 
has been brought up to the Art of Artificial Fire Works in France; 
an Art so necessary to make Signals and render lights, both to the 
Navies, and Armies in Camp, at the time of Night, as to be looked 
upon by most Nations in Europe as a considerable Branch of the Art 
of War; the Importunes [Importance] whereof being so little known 
in this part of the World, has induced the Petitioner to offer his Ser- 
vice to the Honorable the Continental Congress of America; to be 
employed by them in the Art of Fire works, and in such a Station 
as they may on enquiring into his Character and abilities judge 
him most capable of. 

Should This Honourable House think proper to employ the Peti- 
tioner in Their service, he shall by every Means in his Power en- 
deavor to discharge the Duty entrusted to him with every mark of 
Honesty and Fidelity. I am, Honorable Sirs, With the Utmost 
Duty & Respect, 

Your most obedient and Most Humble Servant, 


[Signed] JEAN LAUGEAY. 
From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 42, IV folio 96. 


That Jean Laugeay was engaged by Congress to display Fire 
Works ata July Fourth celebration is shown by his petition of 


1779- 


‘To His Excellency the President and the Hon’ble Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled: 


May it please the Honorable Congress, Commemorating great 
and important Events has-been an established Custom in all Nations, 
in all Ages. 

The noble emulous Spirit it infuses and the happy Influence it 
generates in the mids of succeeding Generations often produce Ac- 
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tions that prove very beneficial to the People who practise it. Heav- 
en certainly approves; for none but Tyrants wish to suppress it. 

The glorious Emancipation of this happy Land, on the ever 
memorable fourth day of July, 1776, stands foremost in Magnitude 
and Admiration, in the Annals of the World. 

That great and remarkable Era, the auspicious Harbinger of 
America, first usher’d in the pleasing prospect of securing Happiness 
to our latest posterity; and ought ever to be acknowledged with 
Gratitude as a celestial Blessing, and annually celebrated with effu- 
sive Joy by the inhabitants of the United States to the End of time. 

Presuming with some degree of Confidence that it would be 
agreeable to the Honorable Congress, before whom I have had the 
Honor of exhibiting Fire Works on the like Occasion, I have got 
ready a large Collection of various sorts significantly designed, for 
part of the Celebration of the approaching Anniversary of our free- 
dom and Independence. I therefore humbly pray that the Honor- 
able Congress would be graciously pleased to signify their Appro- 
bation of my Design, by ordering me to exhibit the same on Monday 
Evening next, at such place as you may be pleased to appoint. Any 
directions the Honble Congress shall give relative to the Exhibi- 
tion I will faithfully observe and execute. 

I have the honor to be with the most profound Respect and 
Deference 

Your Excellency’s & your Honours much obliged and devoted 
Hble Servant 

[Signed] JEAN LAUGEAY. 
FIRE WORKER. 
Philadelphia, July 1st, 1779. 
From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, V. folio 208. 


To his Excellency the President & the Honourable Members of 
Congress: 

The Petition of Jean Laugeay, Fire Worker, Most respectfully 
& humbly sheweth, That on the evening of the Day appointed for 
celebrating the late Anniversary of the Freedom and Independence 
of the United States, your Petitioner had the honour to exhibit a 
large Collection of fireworks, which he had prepared for that Occasion. 

That the Materials, Composition, & Exhibition were attended 
with considerable Expence and trouble. 
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That your Petitioner being a poor Man and having a family 
solely depending for support on what he can earn by his knowledge 
and Ingenuity in this Art, he takes the Liberty of applying to the 
Honorable Congress humbly begging that they would be pleased to 
give Orders for payment to your Petitioner of the Amount of the 
Expence he has been at on this occasion, or of such Sum as to the 
Honorable Congress may seem proper, And your Petitioner as in 
Gratitude bound, will ever pray for the prosperity and Happiness of 
the United States, &c. 

[Signed] JEAN LAUGEAY. 


Philadelphia, July 23d, 1779. 


From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 42, IV. folio 
204. 


CHARGES AGAINST FATHER BEADNELL. 


In 1756, Father James Beadnell, was taken by the Sheriff of 
Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, and obliged to give bail for his 
appearance at the Provincial Court, to be held at Annapolis, under the 
penalty of £1,500 forfeiture. 

He appeared on the day prefixed. Two indictments were ex- 
hibited against him. The first for celebrating Mass in private houses; 
the second for endeavoring to bring a non-juror to the ‘‘Romish per- 
suasion.” His trial was put off until the assizes in Talbot County, 
where on the 16th of April he was tried and acquitted from the first 
charge, as allowed to do so by an order of Queen Anne’s, issued Jan- 
uary 3, 1705-6. No sufficient evidence was brought of the second 
charge. He died April 9, 1772, age 53, and is buried at Newtown, Md. 
[Rev. E. I. Devitt, S. J., in Records, A.C. H.S., June 1906, p. 204.]. 


NAMERS OF NEW MEXICo. 


New Mexico was named by Fathers Francis Lopez and John of 

St. Mary and Lay Brother Augustine Rodriguez, who, in 1581, opened 

a mission among the Pueblo Indians near Albuquerque. They were 

massacred by the Indians.—{O’Gorman’s History of the Church, p. 55]. 
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MICHAEL FITZGERALD “FROM THE KINGDOM OF 
IRELAND” PETITIONS CONGRESS TO GIVE HIM 
“A PART IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST OPPRESSION 
AND TYRANNY.” 


To The Honourable the Congress, for the United States of 
America the Humble Address of Michael Fitzgerald Humbly Shew- 
eth; that your Petitioner from the Kingdom of Ireland and last 
from Havre de grace, having been Cruelly and unjustly persecuted 
in his Native Country, by the present enemies of these States, is 
heartily willing to bear a part, in the present glorious Struggle 
Against Oppression and tyranny; and having served Seven years 
in a Military capacity in a foreign Kingdom, would request this 
Hon. Board to place him in Such a Situation as to have it in his 
power to merit a character among them, and Shew his talents in 
the Military line, as he did not think it necessary to bring recom- 
mendations from his friends, nor would they have Countenanced 
his coming over, at such a juncture; your Petitioner, for reasons 
which most strangers after expensive travelling may readily ad- 
duce, would begg to be taken notice of as soon as possible, and he 
promises, by a strict attention, to the duties of his Station, to en- 
deavor to merit the esteem of his Superiors, and to look for ad- 
vancement, only as his Character and Conduct may appear to de- 
serve it. 

With Humility and Defference, the Petitioner is buoyed with 
hopes This Honble Board, will take his case into their serious con- 
sideration, with that expedition that can be allowed an Humble 
Soldier waiting for Orders. 


[Endorsed: Read September 2, 1776, Referred to the Board 
of War.] 


Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 42, III folio 9. 


The Board of War seems not to have reported on the Petition. 
Surely Michael Fitzgerald must have been given a Commission but 
alas, no records have been discovered showing this to be so, nor does 
any further reference to this seven years trained Soldier appear. 
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‘MASONIC EMBLEMS” ENGRAVED ON CORNER STONE OF 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, ALBANY, NEW YORK, AND LAID 
WITH MASONIC CEREMONIES! ; 


In the publications of the Historical Society, of Buffalo, New 
York, Volume IX for this year, is a contribution to, not only local 
history but to that also of Catholic American history. It is an ac- 


count of Louis Le Couteulx who, with his wife, arrived in this country 
at New York, December 15th, 1786, lived ‘‘just outside Philadelphia” 
until Ocotober 17th, 1789, when they returned to France. He came 
back alone to Philadelphia in 1791; later removed to Albany, New 
York and, with Thomas Barry, became a Founder of St. Mary’sChurch 
in that city. Going to Buffalo, he became one of its early foremost 
citizens as well as one of the founders of the Faith in that now popu- 
lous centre of Religion. Altogether his career was a most creditable 
one alike promotive of the welfare of the Church and of the City. 

The compiler of the record of this most useful life is Martha J. F. 
Murray, a Catholic. But in a foot note on page 443, she makes the 
following, to us, most remarkable statement, after relating the en- 
deavors of Mr. Barry and Mr. Le Couteulx to build St. Mary’s 
church, at Albany and the laying of the corner stone in the absence 
of a priest. 

‘‘This stone is of historic interest on account of the Masonic em- 
blems engraved on it. For specific reasons well known, the Masonic 
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order was condemned by Pope Clement in 1738 and Catholics were 
advised to separate themselves from that organization at the time, 
and for fully a century later, the very few resident priests and the 
great extent of territory embraced in one parish, made it impossible 
for Catholics to keep in touch with Papal edicts. When St. Mary’s 
corner stone was laid in 1797, Bishop Carroll of Baltimore was the 
only Bishop in the United States and his diocese embraced the whole 
country. The first lodge of Free and Accepted Masons in Albany 
was the Union Lodgeorganized in 1765 and many of its members were 
Catholics. There being no resident priest, when so important an 
event as the laying of the Church corner stone was to take place, it 
was natural that a religious organization to which many of the Church 
members belonged should conduct the exercises. [Public. Buffalo 
His. Soc. IX, p. 443 note.] 

Whether it were ‘‘impossible for Catholics to keep in touch with 
Papal edicts” might be debateable for other places or times but it 
was not ‘‘impossible” in Albany, New York, at the time of the foun- 
dation of St. Mary’s Church. There were Catholics there who were 
members of Union Lodge, but they knew of fhe ‘‘Papal edict.” 
Father Byrnes ‘‘the best priest Albany ever had,” up to August16th, 
1806, when the Trustees so declared to Bishop Carroll when telling 
of all he had done and was doing in order to complete the chapel. 
Though begun in 1797, it was not until 1806 that the lower part of 
the Church was finished and painted by his personal attentions: So 
much so that he ‘‘got cold in his gums by close application” to the 
work the Trustees declared. Among the other good results of his 
endeavors, they related: ‘‘He has even converted some that attend 
Masonic Lodges here and converted a good many of different per- 
suasions to belong to the Church. Such a man as Father Byrnes 
would soon make the Albany Church flourish.” 

He exhorted the congregation to give as much as they could to 
support a priest fora year. He promised to visit them twice a year 
gratis. They. subscribed five hundred dollars. A Catholic like Le 
Couteulx who had only afew years before the foundation of the Al- 
bany Church come from France and from among those of prominence 
in social and ecclesiastial life certainly must have known of the 
‘*papal edict.” 

It is more reasonable to believe that he knewof the condemnation 
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rather than to imagine that he did not know and thus by lack of 
knowing to present a justification for an alleged act which toCatholics 
of today, needs other palliation than placing Mr. Le Couteulx in 
the attitude of an ignoramus concerning this ‘‘ Papal edict.” 

If ‘‘Masonic emblems”’ are engraved on the corner stone of St. 
Mary’s Church, it was not owing, as the compiler would have her read- 
ers believe, to Thomas Barryand Louis Le Couteulx being Free and 
Accepted Masons. The Union Lodge was organized in 1765 and 
that ‘‘many of its members were Catholics” cannot be probable as 
‘‘many Catholics’ were not then resident in Albany or anywhere in 
New York Province and not ‘‘many’’ were in Albany up to the time 
of the foundation of St. Mary’s. St. Patrick’s Lodge of Johnstown, 
New York, was organized May 23d, 1766, but that don’t mean its 
members were ‘‘Catholics’’. Not a Catholic known there then. 


But no matter whether there were ‘‘many’”’ or a few. 


Union Lodge, later merged into the Mount Vernon Lodge No.3, 
being warranted then by the Grand Lodge of New York, December 
3d, 1806, to date from February 21st, 1765, the date of the founda- 
tion of Union Lodge. Mount Vernon became, in effect, the old Union 
Lodge and thereby the custodian of its records. The Secretary of the 
Mount Vernon Lodge under date of May 11th, 1907, writes in reply 
to our inquiry that though ‘‘some of the records of Union Lodge were 
. destroyed I believe we have a complete register of the names since the 
date of institution, 1765. But I do not find the names of Thomas 
or James Barry and Louis Le Couteulx on record, but I do find that 
one John Barry became a member of Union Lodge of Albanyin 1794 
and was Secretary in 1800.” So the two founders of the Church of 
St. Mary’s, Albany, New York, were not Free Masons in 1797, or at 
any other time. But whether they were or not is of little account 
save that, using their names and the alleged ‘‘emblems”’ as a founda- 
tion for the surprising statement, that because Bishop Carroll was 
afar off and there was no priest resident or near by, it was but natural 
for those only supposed to be Masons that this ‘‘religious organiza- 
tion,’’ as the complier believes the Order to be laid the corner stone 
with ceremonies peculiar to themselves and not in accord with the 
Ritual of the Church of which St. Mary’s was to be the first temple in 
in that section of country. 

How is it known that no priest was present at the laying of the 
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corner stone? It is probable there was one. There is no mention of 
one however. If a layman had performed the ceremony, it is more 
probable that he would have been named as was the case in St. 
Peter’s of New York City. Even if the two founders or others were 
Masons in ignorance of the condemnation of the Order, wouldn’t it 
appear more ‘‘natural’’ that as they had the true faith so firmly im- 
planted in them and it was so active in its manifestation as to build 
a church, they would have been inclined to get a copy of the author- 
ized prayers and the form of ceremonies to be observed when laymen 
are permitted to perform such a function in the absence of a priest? 
A layman. laid the corner stone of St. Peter’s Church in New York 
City, in 1785, 

Isn’t it more ‘‘natural’” to believe that if no Priest could attend 
at New York or Albany that Bishop Carroll authorized laymen to 
lay these corner stones and gave them the form of ceremonies to be 
followed? He ruled these churches when they were built by appoint- 
ing their pastors. Is it ‘‘natural’’ to think he would have done so 
unless he had authorized their erection? 

Though lamentable it is almost comical to have a Catholic writer 
jump to the conclusion that the engraved ‘‘emblems’” are Masonic, 
that the Founders of St. Mary’s so love the Order as to have the em- 
blems engraved on the stone of the Church. But as they were not 


Masons that whole theory falls. Masons use many Catholic emblems 
but when seen in connection with church affairs it ought to be more ~ 
‘natural’ to consider them Catholic emblems and not Masonic. 
But the beginning of a Catholic Church with Masonic ceremonies is 
the strangest revelation of late days and made by a Catholic, too. 


THE RESEARCHES, by the good will of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, presents an illustration of the corner stone now in the walls 
of the third St. Mary’s Church with the alleged ‘‘Masonic emblems.” 
They are probably ornamental devices of the stone cutter of which 
many quaint and queer embellishments may be seen on many old 
tomb stones. But the RESEARCHES proves that the ‘‘Papal edict” 
was known; that Barry and Le Couteulx were not Masons. It main- 
tains that if a priest was absent and the alleged emblems are Masonic 
this does not justify the statement that by Masonic ceremonies the 
corner stone was laid. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN NORTH AMER- 
ICA, COLONIAL AND FEDERAL: BY REV. THOMAS J. 
HUGHES, S. J. 


Practically, this History of the Society is a History of the Church 
in English-speaking America, for more than a hundred and fifty 
years, for the whole period that stretches from the coming of the first 
_ Fathers with the Pilgrims of the Ark and the Dove, to lay the founda- 
tions of the Faith, until the ecclesiastical edifice was completed by 
the appointment of one of their successors to be the chief Pastor of 
the first American See. 

The chapter on the ‘‘Antecedents of the Maryland Mission” 
throws light upon many topics, hitherto obscure: the preliminary 
discussion of questions, which agitated sections of the Catholic body 
in England, helps to explain the attitude of parties in the early days 
of the Colony, and furnishes a proper solution of knotty problems 
which subsequently arose. Writers, wo did not understand the 
bearings of these questions, or who were ignorant of the premises, have 
indulged in fanciful explanations and drawn strange conclusions, 
in regard to such facts, and the controversies surrounding them such 
as the Jesuits’ acquisition of landed property, the origin and tenure 
of their possessions, the disputés with the Proprietary concerning the 
acceptance of gifts from the Indian kings, trade with the natives, etc. 
It will no doubt, be a surprise to many, accustomed in a hazy way to 
look upon Cecilius Lord Baltimore, as an earnest Catholic and a liberal 
Proprietary, when his dealings with the Missionaries are shown forth 
in their true light. On this subject, the Author is very emphatic: 
but, his conclusions are based upon unimpeachable proofs, drawn 
from the Provincial Records, the Calvert Papers, the Archivesof Stony- 
hurst and Rome, and the original documentary evidence furnished 
by the correspondence between Lord Baltimore and the Jesuit Pro- 
vincials, much of which now appears for the first time in print. These 
sources are drawn upon for copious demonstration of the uncatholic 
sentiments and attitude of Cecilius Calvert, his unjust and arbitrary 
course of action, and his underhand methods of securing or trying 
to secure, the object at which he aimed. The discussion of the whole 
subject and the conclusions reached, are very damaging to his charac- 
ter; and the candid reader, especially if he be a sincere Catholic, will be 
forced to abate somewhat the esteem in which the second Lord Balti- 
more has been held up for admiration by undiscerning historians. 
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MORE AMERICAN MARTYRS. 


Rev. J. J. Holzknecht of Green Bay, Wis., contributes the fol- 
lowing to THE RESEARCHES: 

Brother John Guerin, S. J., companion first of P. Menard, and 
then of P. Louis Andre, was martyred in 1672, on St: Mark’s Mis- 
sion, near mouth of Wolf River, now Big Butte des Mortes, near 
Osh-Kosh and Mendsha, Wisconsin, by the pagan Outagamies or 
Fox Indians. 

Brother Louis Le Boesme, S. J., companion of P. John Enjalran, 
was martyred by pagan Winnebagoes, in 1687, at St. Francis Xavier 
Mission, De Pere, Wisconsin. ; 

Brother Le Moyne,S. J., was martyred in New York State, in 1656. 

According to testimonies of Menominee Catholic Indians along 
with the sayings of Fathers G. Richard, Bishops Baraga and Henni, 
of Green Bay’s local pioneers Langlade, Grignon, Le Claire, of the 
Indian Margareth Okeewah, the two martyred priests at De Pere 
are no fiction. The Nicolet Monstrance was found on their grave, 
in 1812. As the last Jesuits, they came from their residence, Fort 
Mackinaw, every year to Green Bay till 1765, when tradition records 
their martyrdom by the pagan Winnebagoes. The only Jesuits 
in these regions at this time were P. Peter Du Jaunnay, S. J., and P. 
Louis Marine Le Franc S. J., victims of Protestant England’s hatred 
towards the French, which hatred was imbibed by the Fours and 
Winnebagoes, but not by the Catholic Menominees. 

In the year 1553, two Dominicans suffered the martyr’s death, 
in Florida: Brother John de Mena, O. S. D., and P. John Ferrer, 
O. S. D. 

In 1773 was martyred in Arizona, P. John Chrysostom Gil de 
Bernave, O. S. F. 

In 1751 was killed by Pimas, P. Henry Ruhen, S. J., in Arizona, 
and in 1755 was martyred by Apaches in Arizona, P. Joachim Rodri- 
gues Rey, S. J. 

In 1718 the secular priest, Daniel Tetu, was killed in Mississippi 
State. 

In 1734, was martyred by the Sioux, the Oblate P. Aubert, 
apostle of Dakota. 

Gathered by Rev. J. J. Holzknecht, O. F. M., of Green Bay. 
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COMMODORE BARRY NOT AN INSTRUCTOR IN 
NAVIGATION. 


A Philadelphia family claim that an ancestor, Cornelius Van 
Buskirk [or Buskirk] received instruction in Navigation from Com- 
modore John Barry. The claimants present, as an evidence, an 
exercise book having drawings of the frigates United States, Consti- 
tution and others with figuring of their measurements. The book 
contains a drawing representing a teacher instructing a pupil. 
The teacher is marked I, Barry. This it is believed to mean John 
Barry. I have examined the book but have not endorsed the belief 
that this meant Commodore Barry. In 1799 Barry had no time to 
be an instructor in Navigation. 

Young Van Buskirk never was in Philadelphia where Barry 
lived and Commodore Barry never lived in New York. 

One of the claimants wrote The Ledger seeking information 
which I gave in the following reply: 

To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

In reply to G. G. D. , who inquires if it is known where Commo- 
dore John Barry was in April, 1799, will state that he was cruising in 
the West India waters. On March 28 he, in command of the United 
States frigate and as Commodore of the fleet, consisting of the Con- 
stitution, the Herald, the Merrimack, the Scannel, was at Dominica. 
On April 8 Captain Barry was at Bridgetown, in Barbadoes. He 
continued to remain cruising in and about that locality until, on May 
9, 1799, he arrived in the Delaware Bay, after a cruise of three months. 

During all of 1799, Barry was on active sea service, and so could 
not have been teaching navigation to pupils. There is no record 
among his papers of his having been so engaged. He possessed 
sufficient knowledge of navigation to give instruction, but never en- 
gaged in schoolmaster methods of imparting it to those unconnected 
with the service. 

There were several John Barrys during the Commodore’s lifetime, 
and they are all confused with him in many relations. As the stu- 
dent in navigation whose exercise book contains the caricature never 
was a resident of Philadelphia, it is difficult to tell the John Barry 
who, by tradition, it is declared taught him navigation. There was 
a Captain John Barry in Massachusetts. 
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The Canton was not a United States frigate, but a commercial 
vessel, commanded in 1788 by Captain Truxton, who later, 1798-99, 
was commander of the Constellation of Barry’s fleet in the West 
Indies. There was no vessel commanded by Commodore John Barry 
that in 1799 made a voyage from London to Madeira. Barry’s only 
visit to London was in the Black Prince in 1774. On hearing the 
news from America of the critical times he, in September, 1774, sailed 
from London for Philadelphia, and arrived here October 13, 1774, 
and from that day until his death, September 13, 1803, was too act- 
ively engaged to act as instructor in navigation to any one, even in 
Philadelphia. The Captain John Barry who may have done so may 
have been the one who in 1824 died in Chester County, and whose 
descendants now live near Frankford. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Ridley Park, Pa., April 23, 1907. 
I now add: 


The Van Buskirk family were Loyalists to England during the 
Revolution. 

- On the night of December 19th, 1780, Generals Parsons and 
Clinton made an expedition into ‘‘the English neighbohood of the 
northern part of New Jersey” where Colonel Buskerk’s Regiment, 
of New Levies and some companies of Light Infantry were quartered. 

On the morning of the 23d took a number of prisoners. Among 
them was Colonel Buskerk, of New Bridge, Hackensack. The re- 
port by General Clinton reads: 

Matock Knight says that Colonel Buskerk has four companies 
commanded by Captain William Vannaten.”’ 

The ‘‘List of Prisoners” also has ‘‘Captain Van Buskerk, Rama- 
pough.” The List also has the names of John Wanemaker, Rama- 
pough, half a dollar taken from him; Peter Wanemaker, Ramapough 
8-3 silver L. M. 6 coppers taken from him; Marcus Wanemaker’s 
Sons. [Papers of George Clinton. 1-p. 484-5.] 

I wonder if any of these were ancestors of Philadelphia’s great 
merchant, John Wanamaker. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 
WHEN I HAvE PassEp OVER. 


Duluth, Minnesota, 6th February, 1907. 
My§Dear Mr. GrirFin: 

a You are an indefatigable worker, and like many of our delvers 
into old times you are to be appreciated when you have passed 
over to the great reward. I congratulate you on the good work 
you are doing and I wish you strength and energy to continue it. 

Yours sincerely, 
+JAMES McGOLRICK. 


Papists! PAGANS! Prisons! Poor Housss! 


The sample copy of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisTorIcaL RE- 
SEARCHES is received. While the work to a good many may be ad- 
mirable, I must say for me it has no attraction. Whether the Heroes 
who freed our Country from the galling yoke of would be Spiritual 
and Temporal Monarchs were Papists or Pagans, it matters not, I 
pray that Heaven will be their reward. While Catholics in our army 
are in the minority, you will find them in the majority in our Poor 
Houses and Prisons. 

I do not wish to subscribe for the work. [P. H. Prendergast, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


A PROTEST. 


“I must enter a protest concerning your writing on page 186 in 
the last issue of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
It is offensive and misleading. 

Should you wish to continue writing in this vein, I must request 
that you discontinue sending us THE RESEARCHES.” 

All right. I have matked your subscription to be discontinued. 
Subscriptions do not control my utterances. Never did and for the 
few brief years that God may have in store for me will not: Those 
who patronize RESEARCHES must take what I choose to give and Ill 
speak as I like. They haven’t good sense if they cannot stand some- 
thing they do not agree with, for so many things they do believe 
with me. I gave the reason why I asked Archbishop Ryan to 
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hold New Year Receptions for the ‘‘plain people.” Years have 
proved the occasion well founded. You are a wealthy man by re- 
pute. One in social status. You never heard talk like that on 
page 186 of RESEARCHES for April, and so it is offensive. Let it be. 
It is Truth and soit stands. It was not written hastily nor published 
without consideration as the article was written three years ago. 
I reaffirm all it expressed and more, too. No $2 a year from all the 
subscribers I have, could make me retract or cause me to be silent 
if I chose to speak. I never was held in subjection by subscriptions 
and I have passed the point now to be affected by any such threats. 
Better to make mistakes, to be in error even than to be overawed. 
I’d rather be wrong than to be a-slave in fear of speaking my opin- 
ions. What I think is right to speak at a right time, I stand by and 
take the consequences. 


WHEN PRELATES D1D THE ‘‘ MIxINc.”’ 


A Western Priest writes: 

I can not refrain from communicating to you my yesterday’s 
experience. In the company of a number of fellow priests, I spoke 
about your remarks regarding prelates witnessing mixed marriages. 
When I was through, a friend of mine began: 

Now let me tell you something about this matter. You know, 
our Synod prescribes, that at least once a year there should be a 
sermon against mixed marriages. We always have this sermon on 
the second Sunday after Epiphany. This year Father C---- had to 
deliver it and he did well. After mass when he had come to the house 
he was told that somebody wanted to see him in the office. He found 
there a fine gentleman, with silk hat, etc, etc, who introduced him- 
self. Father, I am Mr. ----- , I am not a Catholic, but I just came 
from your Church and have heard your eloquent sermon. But ex- 
cuse me, Fr., I take exception to what you said about mixed marriages. 
According to you, Catholics ought not marry outsiders. I am going 
to be married to Miss ----,a member of this parish, * * * * * * 
will perform the ceremony. Do you think he would do that, 
if there was anything wrong about it? : 

You can imagine, dear Mr. Griffin, how embarrassing the situa- 
tion was for the young and zealous preacher. 
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I did not write this to discourage you: Keep on bringing out 
the plain truth. Bye and bye you will get followers. For educated 
Catholics can not afford to ignore the results of your efforts and labors. 
Through the faithful reading of your RESEARCHES I was enabled to 
correct some errors at several occasions. Some were highly surprised 
at the facts, you brought out. They thought they knew all about 
American History, because they had studied their—schoolbooks. 
Indeed our people are not bookish, not even many of the clergy 
are. [Father E.] 

Oh! I don’t need followers about Prelates mixing. Rome has 
stopped that, and so justified my opposition to their hiring them- 
selves out for such service. We laity were scaneatiaed too long. 
I rejoice now that I alone protested. 

‘‘The plain truth’ of History is what I strive to bring to the 
surface, but there is so much of Catholic American interest, that I 
can but chip off bits of the immense boulders of facts or uncover but 
pebbles under the surface. Still the little is of great value. 


ONE Out oF ELEVEN HUNDRED. 


The Fortnightly Review takes up my relation of the sending of 
1100 sample copies with soliciting circulars to the leaders of the 
Councils of the Knights of Columbus and the ‘getting but one sub- 
scription. It says: 

‘‘They ‘‘appreciate’”’ his splendid work for the Catholic history 
of our common country; but they will not aid him to the extent of 
two dollars per annum, the subscription price of his unique and al- 
together invaluable magazine, which we of the REviEw have for 
years done everything in our power to recommend and for which we 
have obtained quite a few subscribers. 

But let Mr. Griffin console himself and not blame the worthy 
‘‘Knights of Columbus.’ There are others serving the same great 
cause in varicus other ways, whose good purposes and merits are also 
freely acknowledged, but whose work is not actively, much less 
generously, supported even by many of those who lavish praise upon it. 

May they all, like Mr. Griffin, hopefully preserve a young heart 
in an aging body-and be as content as he is with enough to live mod- 
estly and—pay the printer! 

After all, the Truth is worthy of being served for its own sake! 
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The ‘‘Researches” are a storehouse of American Catholic infor- 
mation. Every educated Catholic who loves his Church and his 
country should possess a complete set of these ‘‘Researches,” and 
subscribe to this interesting and critical series of American Catholic 
historical papers. [The Monitor, Newark, N. J.] 


The most careful student in the American Catholic Church of 
the period of our Colonial and Revolutionary history is perhaps 
Martin I. J. Griffin —The Independent. 


I am sure that historical science owes much to your diligence 
in collecting and publishing original documents. I wish you all 
success and many imitators in your disinterested labor which must 
be regarded with gratitude by every lover of learning. 


Your manly independent words show great respect for the in- 
telligence of your readers. 


Your honest free speaking is producing good results in the im- 


proved tone of the Catholic weekly press. 


More power to you. You are doing a noble work. May God 
strengthen you to continue. Ad multo.annos. 


As I read the RESEARCHES over day after day, I realize more 
and more all that I have been foregoing these many years. Now I 
would not be without them. 

Rev. JOHN A. GLENN, 
Lenox, Iowa. 


I commend your historical scrutiny, correction and rejection of 
pseudo-Catholic history, production of facts and rejection of dreams 
so detrimental to the Church. 

Rev. WM. F. MURPHY, 
Seward, Neb. 





Macha If Svifff-m 


[From The Irish World, April 6th, 1907.] 

Born in Philadelphia, October 23, 1842. Son of Terence J. 
Griffin and Elizabeth Doyle, of County Wicklow, Ireland. He was 
educated in private, parochial, and public schools. His father died 
in 1859, at St. Louis, Mo., while on his way to New Orleans. After 
a term at the Central High School, Philadelphia, he entered mercan- 
tile life as a bookkeeper, and soon after became correspondent of 
The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, The Spectator, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; New York Tablet, The Catholic Universe, of Philadelphia, 
and on the establishment of The Catholic Standard was selected by 
Rev. Dr. Keogh its editor as its city reporter. 

In 1867, he started, with two partners, The Guardian Angel, a 
Sunday-school paper, and was its editor until 1870, when he became 
assistant editor of The Catholic Standard, and remained under Mark 
F. Vallette and Dr. George D. Wolf until 1873, when he founded The 
I. C. B. U. Journal, in March 1873, having been appointed by the 
Executive Committee of The Irish Catholic Benevolent Union of the 
United States its Secretary, in which office he continued by re-elec- 
tion twenty-one years, all the time publishing and editing its Journal, 
which later was changed in title to Griffin’s Journal. 

On September 17, 1872, he organized a Youth’s Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society—the first organized in Philadelphia, affiliated 
with the present Total Abstinence Union. He represented it at the 
formation of The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, at 
Baltimore, February 22 and 23, 1872. At this convention he pro- 
posed the formation of subordinate Diocesan Unions. The conven- 
tion defeated the proposition and adopted State Unions. Neverthe- 
less, on returning to Philadelphia, he called a meeting at his home, 
1234 Latona street, on March 17, 1872, St. Patrick’s night, when the 
present Union of Philadelphia was organized by five active Total 
Abstinence advocates. He is the only founder of the Union now 
living and the only Philadelphian living who was at the formation of 
the C. T. A. Union of America at Baltimore. 
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Chosen Secretary of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union, July 9, 
1872, he worked so earnestly inducing societies to join, that, at the 
convention held at Philadelphia, in October following an increase of 
nearly 20,000 in membership was reported. He paid for the over- 
work by exhaustion so that he was obliged to cease all work for six 
months, mostly spent in seclusion or traveling. Resumed activity 
in the I. C. B. U. and Total Abstinence and Prohibition Movements. 
In 1882 began the publication in his Journal of articles relating to 
Catholicity in Philadelphia. These led to a meeting at his office with 
John H. Campbell, Esq., president of the C. T. A. U. of Philadelphia. 

They issued a call for a meeting to.organize a Catholic Historical 
Society, which was formed July 22, 1884. The society is yet in exis- 
tence, owning a fine building at 715 Spruce street, well filled with 
books, etc., of Catholic historical interest. Mr. Griffin is the only 
living founder. In January, 1887, he began the publication of the 
American Catholic Historical Researches, which had been published 
under somewhat similiar name by Rev. H. H. Lambing, of Pittsburg, 
from July, 1884. He has since continued the publication of this 
magazine, preparing nearly all the articles published since he has been 
proprietor and editor. 

Mr. Griffin resided in Philadelphia until June, 1906, when, on 
account of ill health of wife, and daughter, he removed to Ridley 
Park, Delaware County, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, where he 
still resides with his daughter, Philomena. 

While attending the Scranton convention of the Total Absti- 
nence Union of Pennsylvania, in 1880 (was it 1881?) the late Michael 
Davitt lectured in that city on the Land League, and Mr. Griffin heard 
his address. 

Mr. Davitt proceeded from Scranton to Washington to address 
Ireland’s friends there. Mr. Griffin thought it a discredit to our 
people and the city that Mr. Davitt had to pass by Philadelphia 
without recognition. On Mr. Griffin’s return he called a meeting and 
organized the Parnell Branch of the Land League, the first founded in 
the city. It became the foremost and most helpful of the many 
branches afterward founded. He was secretary of the Parnell and 
Dillon demonstration at the Academy of Music, and was sent as a 
delegate to all the National Conventions of the Larfd League. 


Mr. Griffin has organized more Literary, Beneficial and Total 
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Abstinence and Irish League societies than any other man in the 
country. He has been longer in continuous work in Catholic journal- 
ism than any other person in this country. Beginning in 1859, while 
yet a youth at school, by contributing to the Catholic Herald, he is 
still in service. He was married on October 2, 1870, to Mary A. E. 
McMullen, daughter of William McMullen and Dorothy Hilly, of 
County Donegal. Of this union six children were born, the eldest 
son being Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin, of St. Paul, Minn., secretary to 
Archbishop Ireland. His eldest living daughter is Sister M. Dpr- 
othea, of the Order of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and for the 
past ten years at St. Anthony’s School, Philadelphia. A daughter, 
Regina, died in her infancy. Ason, Dr. William L. Griffin—dentist— 
is a resident of Philadelphia. Mr. Griffin’s wife died September 6, 
1906, and his daughter, Elizabeth, on November 14 following. She 
had been nearly three years a member of the Order of Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

Five years ago Mr. Griffin organized the Ringgold Boys’ Gram- 
mar Class, 1857-8, by calling together his classmates; of a class of 
38 there are now 24 living. Annual reunions with a banquet are held 
every Washington’s Birthday. 

This year, the fiftieth anniversary of the class was celebrated. 
All the members of the class have had most creditable careers, and 
nearly all have held, or do now occupy prominent positions in naval, 
military, professional, or mercantile life. The class is also note- 
werthy on account of the longevity of its members. 

In appreciation of Mr. Griffin’s work in connection with the life 
and deeds of the Father of the American Navy, Commodore John 
Barry, the Columbian Assembly of the Knights of Columbus of New 
York, composed of the members of the Fourth and final Degree of 
that Order—men who have continued in the Society long enough to 
have the quality of their Catholicity and their American citizenship 
tested, and then have had the Degree of Patriotism, the Fourth De- 
gree of the Order, conferred upon them—desirious of testifying to 
the worthiness of the achievements in the field of Catholic American 
History, in° meeting assembled, October 3, 1906, unanimously, 

Resolved: That all Catholic Americans are indebted beyond 
possibilities of proper appreciation to the venerable and respected 
editor and historian of the city of Philadelphia, who has devoted the 
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labors of a long and busy life to the search into Catholic History in 


this country; and ° 


Resolved. That in the person of Martin I. J. Griffin, of Phila- 
delphia, The Columbian Assembly recognizes one of the foremost 
historians of our time, who has unselfishly sought out and unswerv- 
ingly, the truth in history, especially in Catholic American history; 
and 

Resolved. That as Knights of Columbus, proud of Catholic 
achievement in our great country, we hereby express our heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation to the venerable editor of The Catholic His- 
torical Researches, to the biographer who has made the name and 
fame of John Barry in the work, ‘(Commodore John Barry, Father 
of the American Navy”; whose unvarnished record of the trial of 
John Ury illustrates the great advance in religious toleration in our 
country; whose labors for over three decades have earned for him a 
name that will long live in American annals; and 

Resolved. That The Columbian Assembly of the Knights of 
Columbus of New York present Mr. Griffin these sentiments in book 
form, as a tangible record of the impression that his historical labors 
have made upon a representative body of Catholic American citi- 
zens. 

EDWARD F. LACEY, President ; 
THOMAS I. TRAUB, Secretary; 
THOMAS S. LONERGAN, Historian. 


A. O. H. IN AMERICA. 


The first Division of Hibernians in this country was organized 
immediately after the American Revolution, with Gov. McKean of 
Pennsylvania as President. [President Cummings]. McKean was 
a Presbyterian. No Division of A. O. H. was organized in Pennsyl- 
vania that early. 


Bishop Gabriel Diaz Vara Calderon, Bishop of Santiago, Cuba, 
in 1674 made a visitation of that part of his diocese west of Florida and 
Georgia. His confirmation of 13,152 is proof of a large Catholic 
population of Indians. His visitation lasted eight months.—[O’Gor- 
man’s History of the Church, p. 37). 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


KNocKS OUT KNOXVILLE 


Rev. E. F. Callahan, of Mission House, Johnson City, Tenn., 
corrects THE RESEARCHES. Good for him. 

In the April issue under the Caption “Gifts of Presidents’ page 
173, occurs the item, ‘‘President Andrew Johnson gave $50 to aid in 
the building of St. Patrick’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn.,’’ This should 
be St. Patrick’s Church, Greenville, Tenn. 

Py 


To utterly destroy such falsities, nothing is more proper, nothing 
more efficacious, than to bring them face to face with the Truth as 
revealed in the irrefragable testimony of texts and documents.— 
[Leo XIII opening the Vatican archives]. 


“When the news of the signing of the immortal document [th 
“Declaration of Independence’’] came to the city of New York, a bell 
from a Catholic church was the first to peal forth the glad tidings of 
the messenger.—[Le Vega Clements of Owensboro, Ky., to the Knights 


of Columbus, Nashville, Tenn., on May 6th, 1906]. 

There was no Catholic Church in New York in 1776. The Pa- 
triots who were there that year were ‘“‘No Popery” howlers. They 
had the year before hoisted a flag with that motto. 

Mr. Clements also stated: 

‘When Charles Carroll affixed his name to the Declaration of 
Independence, and pledged his honor and his fortune to the cause of 
the colonies, it was suggested that there being so many Carrolls he 
could not be distinguished; immediately seizing the pen he added, 
“Of Carrollton,” saying ‘‘the King of England will now know where 
to find me.” 

Charles didn’t do so nor say so. He so signed because he had 
been so signing for at least twelve years before 1776, after his father 
had given him the Manor of “‘Carrollton.” He was not a member of 
the Continental Congress, July 4th, when the Declaration was adopted 
He came in later and signed on August 2d. Yet his portrait in Inde- 
pendence Hall is labelled simply Charles Carroll. 
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NOT A SIGNER—NOT A MEMBER—NOT A CATHOLIC 


Thomas Simm Lee, ‘“‘the War Governor of Maryland,” is men- 
tioned ‘‘among the Signers of the Declaration of Independence who 
were Catholics,” in Bishop O’Gorman’s History of the Church, p257. 
The only Catholic signing was Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Thomas 
Sim Lee did not sign and was not a member of Congress nor a Catho- 
lic. He became a Catholic in 1805. The Corresponding Secretary 
of the Maryland Historical Society supplies this information. 

In “Early days of Washington,” by Sally Summervell Mackall, 
appears the following statement. Gov. Thomas Sims Lee joined 
the Catholic Church in 1805, some years before the death of his wife 
he having made a promise that if at any time she was very ill, he 
would join the Catholic Church. He did not die till 1819. 

{1 Mr. Columbus O’Donnell Lee, a great grandson of Governor Lee; 
whom I also consulted states that Governor Thomas Sims Lee mar- 
ried Mary Diggs of Prince George’s county, a Catholic. She convert- 
ed him soon after his marriage and he died a Catholic. 


I have before me from a Catholic paper the following in sub- 
stance: 
| 4 1903 is date of the publication, ‘That Franklin one of the com- 
missioners to France to get its aid, was unsuccessful, when one day a 
French official accosted him with, “I have good news for you Mr. 
Franklin. The King will aid your country.” Franklin bowing low 
thanked him. The official said ‘‘not to me, but to that priest is the 
credit due,” The priest was John Carrol. When Franklin met him 
he knelt to him, raised his hand and said, ‘“‘Mr. Carrol you have saved 
my country. Your people will never be forgotten,” etc, etc. 

As we know, the French army and De Grasse, Rochambeau, ete, 
etc., came in the nick of time, and, as the Irishman said, ‘‘we drave 
the British out.”” The article takes up a page. 

Thanking you for your prompt response to my former note. I 
trouble you to know if above is authentic. What do you know about 
it? If true, it is valuable matter. A contribution to our Catholic 
history. 

I have in typewriting a mass of matter showing the part Catholic 
and IriSh had in the Revolution. I shall at some time, read it before 
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some Catholic and Irish Society. No doubt you have weeny 
the same matter. 

In looking over a Gazette, I find about’1,000 names of Saints 
and San’s and religious (Catholic) names as ‘Corpus Christi’’,. etc. 
I also find that there are scores of places called in honor of the Illus- 
trious Columbus. Nearly every state in the Union. Asa K. of C. 
I am interested in this discovery, but of course you may know all 
this. E. J. McGEan. 

All manufactured and not a word of truth in all the page. 

It went ‘‘the rounds of our Catholic papers’ years ago. That’s 

the stuff our people delight to hear. 


JerusaLem My Happy Home. 

Rev. C. I. White’s Life of Mrs. E. A. Seton, Founder of the Sisters 
of Charity says, page 389:—‘‘Few of her poetical compositions are 
extant; but, had she left no other writing of this description than the 
hymn ‘‘Jerusalem My Happy Home,” it would be sufficient to win 
her the praise of considerable merit in this department of literature.” 

Mrs. Seton was not the author of this hymn. Rev. Dr. White’s 
Life of the Foundress of the Sisters of Charity was published in 1853. 
The Catholic Almanac of 1842, said the hymn was “‘suggested to her” 
Dr. White makes her the author. The History of the hymn can be 
found in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, London 1892, pages 580-3. 
It was written more than two centuries ago. Its author is not known. 
The original manuscript is in the British Miiseum. 


None But NATivEs. 

At p.164 Cunningham’s History of Ireland, he states that the true 
order of Washington reads: ‘‘Put none but Irish and Americans on 
guard tonight,’”’ and that the original is in Washington. I wrote to 
the ‘‘Sun’” some time ago about it, enclosing statement as above. It 
answered that it was not known that even such an order as “‘put none 
but Americans on guard tonight,” were ever issued. Can’t we know? 
E. J. McGegan. 

Yes we can and do know all about it. No such order was ever 
issued by Washington or any other General of the Revolution. The 
statement is a perversion of the fact. So there is an element of truth 
in the alleged order. Washington preferred Natives of this country 
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to og That’s a fact. Here are proofs: At Cambridge, 
Mass, July 7th, 1775, he issued this Order: 

“The General has gteat reason and is highly displeased with the 
negligence and inattention of those officers who have placed as sen- 
tries en the outposts, men with whose characters they are unac- 
quainted. He therefore orders, that for the future no man shall be 
appointed to the important station who is not a native of this 
country or has a wife or family in it to who he is known to be at- 
tached and the officers are to pay obedience to it at their peril. 
(Am. ar. II: 4 Series p. 1634.) 

So the next day the Massachusetts Committee of Safety instruc- 
ted the recruiting officers ‘‘You are not to enlist any person who is 
not American born unless such person has a wife and family and is a 
settled resident in this country.” 

On April 30th, 1777, at Morristown, N. J., Weshington ordered 
a reorganization of his body guard. He ordered the regimental 
commanders, saying, ‘‘I want to form a company for my guard. 
In doing this I wish to be extremely cautious because it is more than 
probable that in the course of the campaign my baggage, papers and 
other matters of great public import may be committed to the sole 
care of these men.” After describing the kind of men he wanted, he 
continued ; 

_ “Tam satisfied there can be no absolute security for the fidelity 
of this class of people, but yet I think it most likely to be found in 
those who have family connections in this country. You will, there-. 
fore, send me none but natives. I must insist that in making this 
choice you give him no intimation of my preference of natives, as I 
do not want to create any invidious distinction between them and 
foreigners.” 

It is most likely that it was this order that got perverted from: 

‘‘Put none but Natives in my Guard” to ‘‘Put none but Natives 
on guard to night.” 

The next month, May 3d, 1777, writing to Congress about the 
considerable desertions from the army in ‘consequence of British 
General Howe’s proclamation and bounty to deserters from the 
Americans, he said it had ‘‘an unhappy influence on too many sol- 
diery; in a particular manner on those not natives’’ 

On May 31st writing from Middlebrook, N. J. to Congress rela- 
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tive to employing the Frenchman General Du Coudray as chief of 
artillery, he stated ‘‘It may be questioned with much propriety 
whether so important a command as that of the artillery should be 
vested in any but a native or one attached by the ties of interest to 
these States.” 

From Valley Forge, February 17, 1778, he wrote President Whar- 
ton of the Pennsylvaina Supreme Council, ‘‘We find the Continental 
troops (especiaily those not natives) are apt to desert from the pick- 
ets.”” On St. Patrick’s Day at Valley Forge, he ordered 100 men to 
be added to his Guard ‘‘They must be American born,’”’ he ordered. 
But it was a German, Baron Steuben, who was then instructing the 
famishing soldiers and making these Natives on the Guard the models 
for the manoeuvres of the army. So Washington preferred Native 
born Americans. There are other proofs. So did Virginia, his native 
State. Its recruiting officers were instructed to not enlist ‘‘natives 
of Great Britain and Ireland.”’ 

So ‘‘Put None But Natives on My Guard” would rightly in- 
terpret Washington’s orders. He gave the reason. Who shall say 
it was not well founded? 


ANOTHER ‘‘Trip Up’? ON RESEARCHES. 


- . ComMODORE HopkKINs. 


Dr. John G. Coyle, of New York, quotes the Journal of Congress 
against the RESEARCHES’ statement that Captain Esek Hopkins, the 
first Commander-in-chief of the Navy of the United States Colonies 
was not ‘‘dismissed” but was ‘‘reorganized” out of the Navy. That 
was technically correct up to October 1oth, 1776, because on that 
date he was not reappointed as were others. He was retained, 
under the old appointment but not assigned to any duty. 

So that ‘‘without glory nor yet in disgrace,”’ disappeared the first 
“Commodore’’—‘‘the Native American.” So he did as he did not 
reappear as reappointed, nor as in service. The Journal of Congress 
of later date than October, 1776, show that the charges against him 
had not been determined and that not until January 2d, 1778—more 
than a year after the Marine Committee’s reorganization list, that 
Congress formally ‘‘dismissed’”’ him, thotgh he had really ‘‘disap- 
peared without glory nor yet in disgrace” for the charges had not 
been then determined. Shas 
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But the RESEARCHES in saying Hopkins had not been ‘‘dis- 
missed” conveyed a wrong impression because though that action 
had not been taken up to October roth, 1776, the time mentioned, 
yet a ‘‘dismissal’”’ came later. So readers were likely to believe that 
he had never been ‘‘dismissed” but had been ‘‘dropped” That’s 
the wrong belief inculcated which Dr. Coyle has done a service to 
RESEARCHES in correcting by the records. 

The Doctor is engaged in determining why Hopkins was ‘‘dis- 
missed” a matter not clearly set forth by historians and not in my 
line of work to discover. Happily, on a recent visit to the Library 
of Congress, May 29th, I discovered the clue to the ascertainment of 
the cause and doubt not but that the genial Doctor will determine 
the fact and make recital thereof. 

Many writers have censured Hopkins for not capturing, with 
his fleet, the Glasgow of Long Island, April, 1776. In the Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia, several years ago, I defended him from the 
censure of a correspondent for that failure. On my late visit to 
Library I read in the Correspondence book of the Marine Committee, 
words of ‘‘praise’’ for his conduct in relation to the Glasgow. 


A Free Som CATHOLIC. 


In The History of the Catholic Church in the New England States, 
Vol 1, page 81, the Boston Pilot of May 12th, 1855, is quoted as say- 
ing ‘‘No Catholic support was ever given, publicly or privately, to a 
Free Soil measure. No Catholic ever voted for a Free Soil candidate 
knowing him to be such.” 
4 My father was a Free Soil Demeennt. Kept THE FREE Sort BaK- 
ERY at No. 90 Locust Street, above Ninth, Philadelphia. In window 
was a curtain with the motto. 


‘*FREE Sor, BAKERY.” 


FREEDOM TO ALL MEN WHATE’RE THEIR'CREED OR CLIME.” 

A ‘‘Free Soiler” was one opposed to the further extension of 
Slavery into the Territories. It was as odious then for a Catholic 
to be that as for one to now be a Prohibitionist. But my father pro- 
claimed his principles—and Slavery is dead, thank God. 
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“In 1706, the German Catholics celebrated Mass in Philadel- 
phia.” [F J. Harkins, in Louisville ‘‘Courier-Journal’’ quoted by The 
Record, January 31, 1907.] 

There is no evidence of Mass in 1706 and no evidence or and 
German Catholics in Philadelphia at that time. 


Not ALL ‘‘ Patriots” —ONLY ONE SIGNER. 











Mr. Harkins also stated: 
‘“‘In the Revolution the Catholics took the part of the colonies. 
Among the members of the Continental Congress and the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, were Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton; Daniel Carroll, Thomas Fitzsimmons and Thomas Sim Lee. 

All Catholics did not take the part of the Colonies—they were 
divided as all others were. Speaking in general terms it may be be- 
lieved that the Maryland Catholics were ‘‘Rebels’’, the Pennsylvania 
Catholics ‘‘Loyalists.” “The Maryland Catholics wanted Religious 
liberty as well as Civil Freedom is the testimony of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. In Pennsylvania, Catholics had both. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was the only Catholic Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was not a member when the De- 
claration was adopted, July 4th, 1776, but elected later and signed 
on August 2d. No one signed on July 4th. That was the day the 
Declaration was adopted. It was engrossed later and then signed. 
It is signed by delegates who voted against it and not signed by others 
who favored it as they had left Congress before the Declaration was 
engrossed for signing. 

Daniel Carroll was a member of the Convention that formulated 
the Constitution in 1787. 

Thomas FitzSimmons was not a member of the Continental 
Congress but of the Constitutional Convention. He became Repre- 
sentative in Congress under the Constitution. 























THe “FRIENDLY SONS” AND WHat THEY Dipn’t Do, 


When money was badly needed by the Continental Congress 
twenty-seven members of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick came for- 
ward with a loan of $500,000,and Thomas Fitzsimmons individually 
loaned $25,000. FRED. J. HARKINS. 
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The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick was not a Society of Catholics. 
It was almost wholly of Irish Protestants—though religion was not 
considered in it. Its successor of the same name is not Catholic tho’ 
there are many in it—probably the majority are. 

There were not twenty-seven members who ‘‘loaned” money. 
There were but twenty-five subscriptions from merchants who were 
members of the Sons. 

They didn’t loan $500,000. They subscribed £103,500 or $276,- 
ooo. They didn’t loan any money. They ‘‘pledged. our property 
and credit” and that was as good as the cash in ‘‘gold or silver’ and 
far better than the ‘‘money” of the Continent—some of which lies 
before me more valuable now as a curiosity than it was on June 17th, 
1780, when ninety-two merchants of Philadelphia pledged their 
property and credit to supply the funds to support the credit of a 
bank to be established for furnishing a supply of provisions for the 
army of the United States. The Signers are worthy of the honor 
given the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. Without their 
signatures the Declaration might have failed. 

Thomas Fitzsimmons ‘individually’ didn’t ‘‘loan’’ or pledge one 
pound or one doilar. He and George Meade were the firm of George 
Meade & Co, which pledged £2000. That didn’t mean $10,000 as 
it"would mean nowadays. 

A £ then meant Pennsylvania currency or 2.66% dollars per £. 
This is a little thing I never knew an ‘‘orator”’ to know, Remember 
it. 
The only Catholic signer was ‘‘George Meade & Co’’—one out 
of ninety-two. Yet our orators work in this Sons oF St. Sr. Pat- 
RIcK as a Catholic Society as if the 25 or 27 of its members were 
‘ Catholics giving half a million dollars to feed Washington’s starving 
army and nearly every one adds ‘‘at Valley Forge,” as did lately, a 
distinguished Irish Catholic—a General in the Civil War—before the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

It is comical the odd things one hears in speeches, but no; RE- 
SEARCHES subscriber ever talks such balderdash and ignorance. 


General Stewart, the new President of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, of Philadelphia, in his address to the Sons on last St. Pat- 
rick’s night, said: 
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“When Washington and his little band of patriots were starving 
and freezing at Valley Forge it was members of this society who fram- 
ed what was called the Second Declaration of Independence. Among 
them they raised nearly a million of dollars for the cause of freedom. 
They gave their all and every one of them was an Irishman.”’ 

When Washington was at Valley Forge, the British were in 
Philadelphia. That simple fact seems not to be known to those who 
“‘get off” the above ‘‘patriotic’”’ recital. 

It has, however, got so into ‘‘Histery” that it will go the rounds 
for many years. 


MoyvLAN Not THE First. 


General Stephen Moylan, a patriotic member of the Church was 
the first Quarter-master General in the Revolution 
FRED. J. HARKINS. 


General Mifflin was the first Quarter Master General. On June 
5th, 1776, Moylan was elected ‘‘to fill up the vacancy in the office” 
says the Journal of Congress. The army had been a year under 
Washington at that time. Moylan had been from March 5th, 1776, 
one of Washington’s secretaries. 


WHOLLY UNTRUE. 
‘‘FATHER JOHN CARROLL.” 


‘‘He had America detached from my dominions by securing the 
aid of the French army and navy.’”’—King George of England, speak- 
ing of Bishop Carroll, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

So states ‘‘A Patron of St. Patrick’s School, Alton, Ill., in WasH- 
INGTON AND THE IRISH PEOPLE” in The New World, Chicago, of April 
20, 1907. 

There is not a word of truth in the statement. Bishop Carroll 
did nothing whatever, in securing French help. King George didn’t 
say so and probably didn’t known that such a person existed as Father 
Carroll. 

The Patron also states: 

When, therefore, we read the following words of Washington, 
‘The Irish and the Irish only stood by the Colonists in all the battles 
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from Lexington to Monmouth, ere the Flag of Lilies floated by the 
Star Spangled Banner.’’ Washington never said so and it is not 
true whoever says it. 


THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES FOUNDED 
BY CATHOLICS. 


‘The Rev. John Carroll of Baltimore, afterward a bishop, was sent 
as delegate to Canada to urge the colonies there to join the revolu- 
tion. Although he failed in this, there were two Canadian regiments 
of Catholics who served on the American side.” 

Father Carroll wasn’t sent as a ‘‘delegate.’’ Congress requested 
Charles to invite ‘‘Mr. John Carroll” to accompany the Commissioners 
Samuel Chase, Benjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
Charles was not then a member of the Congress. , 

Two ‘‘Regiments” of Canadians were organized. While the 
army was in Canada there never were more than 500 in number in 
either Regiment. On the retreat from Canada most of the Canadians 
stayed in Canada. After that these Reginients were recruited from 
North Carolina to New York and really ceased to be Canadian. 
They were called ConcREss’ Own, as they were attached to no State. 
They might truly be called the foundation of the United States 
Regular Army. The Continental Army was composed of Regi- 
ments furnished by the States. But Concress’ Own was just as 
its name implied. .The two Regiments belonged to Congress not to 
any State. 

So what do you think of that? The regular army of the United 
States was first composed of Catholics! 


There is in THE TELEGRAPH office a copy of the Ulster County 
Gazette (N. Y.), dated January 4, 1800, in which the death of Washing- 
ton, which occurred on December 14, 1799, is recorded, together with 
the addresses to President Adams from the House of Representatives 
and the Senate on the occasion, and his replies. [Catholic Telegraph 
February 21.] 

It is not an original copy but a fac-simile of which many thous- 
ands exist. 
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®& GEORGE was DEAD. 


The first English Catholic settlement in America was in 1634, 
when George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore , established a colony 
in Maryland. He not only guaranteed religious freedom to all, but 
built chapels for whatever denomination asked forthem. HARKINS. 

George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, was dead when the 
charter for Maryland was issued in 1632. It was his son, Cecil, the 
second Lord Baltimore, who ‘‘established a Colony in Maryland” 
though he never was in it himself. He sent his brother, Leonard, 
who was the first Governor. 

George didn’t ‘‘guarantee’” anything as he was dead. Cecil 
guaranteed what George had practiced at Avalon in New Found- 
land. Religious Liberty—by taking a Catholic Preiest and Protest- 
ant Minister with him when he attempted to colonize that bleak 
coast. 

So George didn’t build chapels in Maryland as he was dead when 
Maryland began. Neither did Cecil, the second Lord for he was in 
England and gave no orders to build chapels even for the Catholics 
and wasn’t much in the humor of doing anything at all for the Jesuits, 
who went to the Colony. He sent Franciscans as more pliable for 
his purposes—which they were not after all. He didn’t build chapels 
for the Protestants and would have been unworthy of the applause 
of Catholics if he had. 

I guess the forthcoming History of the Jesuits in America by 
Father Hughes will show the Catholics the truth of History about 
Lord Baltimore, No. 2. 


ALL BALDERDASH. 

There is only one man to whom Washington gave especial praise 

and in the following terms: ‘‘Of all men whose influence was potent 
“in securing the success of the Revolution, Bishop Carroll of Baltimore 
was the man who did the most.” But these words are no more flat- 
tering than the words of King George himself, for. he called him the 
‘‘rebel bishop,” ‘‘Washington’s Richelieu,” ‘‘the Prime Minister of 
Congress.” ‘‘No, no, sir,”’ said the English king, turning to Pitt, 
the prime minister of England, ‘‘I will never sign a bill granting 
Catholic emancipation after the action taken by the rebel bishop of 
Baltimore. He had America detached from my dominions by se- 
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curing the aid of the French army and navy.’’ ‘‘Then,”’ said Pitt, 
‘if that is your Majesty’s determination I cannot remain in your 
service, for I am pledged, etc. I must resign.” ‘‘Then,”’ said the 
king, ‘‘do so, do so.”’ Pitt resigned, and Catholic emancipation was 
not granted to Ireland until twenty-eight years after. 

So the ‘‘Patron of St. Patrick’s School, Alton, Ill.,”’ says in The 
New World, of Chicago, But there isn’t a word of truth in all he says. 
All manufactured by John Pope Hodnett and stolen by this ‘‘Pat- 
ron.” 


BuRGESSES—BostoN—BIGOTRY—Bosu. 


The Patron continues: , 

‘‘But the old folks at home had the satisfaction of reading how 
the Burgesses of Boston forgot their bigotry, turned out in a body 
to meet the French army led by a priest and together marched to 
the Catholic Church, where all the old laws against Catholics were 
wiped out forever.” 

Not true. There was no Catholic Church in Boston to march 
to and had there been Burgesses in Boston would not have legislated 
in a Catholic Church. 

There are many other errors, blunders in the Patron’s article— 
‘‘too numerous to mention’’ or-to take time to correct. But what 
kind of a Patron he really is to a school. Pupils who get such stuff 
as he relates will grow up ignoramuses in American History—worse 
than if they knew nothing about it. What falsehoods are perpe- 
trated in the name of the ‘‘Irish” and ‘‘Catholics” 


ARNOLD. 


Benedict Arnold said that his treason was due principally to his 
zeal for Protestantism, which made it impossible for him to remain 
in a service which continually brought him in contact with Roman 
Catholics. 

Now these Roman Catholic were nearly all Irishmen from Ire- 
land, or France or Scotland, known in Ireland as the ‘‘Wild Geese”’ 
who fled their country rather than live in serfdom. They found here 
a rallying ground where the political crimes of centuries committed 
in Ireland were to be punished by them on American soil. PATRON. 
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Arnold didn’t say that. He had been continually ‘‘in contact 
with. Roman Catholics” while in Canada in 1775-6 and didn’t show 
his zeal for Protestantism by getting away from them. What he 
said in his address to the American soldiers after his treason was that 
he thought it safer to trust Protestant England than Catholic France 
and that he had seen ‘‘the mean and profligate Congress at Mass for 
the soul of a Roman Catholic in purgatory, participating in the rites 
of aChurch against whose anti-christian corruption your pious ances- 
tors would have witnessed with their blood.”” This was the Requiem 
Mass at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, on May 8th, 1780, for soul of Don 
Juan de Miralles, the Agent of Spain who had died at Washington’s 
Camp, at Morristown, N. J., on April 28, 1780. 

Arnold thought it safer to rely on the justice of England than 
on France where the Catholic religion was professed. 

‘These Roman Catholics,” if from Scotland were Loyalists to 
England—the Scotch generally were. The only Scotch Catholics in 
numbers were the Highlanders in Western New York. They were 
unanimously for England anda goodly number served her in the 
army. They were driven out into Canada, where their descendants 
are numerous at this day. The Irish Catholics were not numerous 
in the Colonies prior or during the Revolution. When one speaks 
of the Irish in the Revolution it is not Catholics who are the Irish 
really meant, but the Irish Presbyterians. They were numerous, 
aggressive and vindictive against England and ‘‘Popery.” They 
were ‘‘the Irish’’—not the Catholics. 


The ‘‘Patron” continues: 


‘‘When Patrick Henry set the ball rolling, there were plenty of 
Irishmen on American soil. Special mention would but weaken the 
argument, and right here many friends of Ireland unwittingly sin.” 

Patrick Henry wasn’t Irish nor Irish biooded as many Irish are 
continually orating simply because he is named Patrick. Henry 
was Scotch blooded as were very many other Patricks of his time who 
are today counted as Irish and as Catholics though they abhorred 
both—and ‘‘right here many friends of Ireland unwittingly sin” like 
the Patron himself. 
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‘*Put NONE.” 


“Tt should surprise no one, therefore, if Washington gave that ex- 
traordinary order on that momentous occasion, ‘‘Put none but Irish- 
men on guard to-night.” 

It would have ‘‘astonished the natives” if he had. Washing- 
ton never gave such an order on any occasion—momentous or other- 
wise. He always preferred ‘‘Natives”’ of America when he made any 
distinction. He did that when organizing his personal guard. 

“If there were Irish heroes in the Revolutionary War, there were 
also Irish heroines; we mention only one, known in history as ‘‘Cap- 
tain Molly Pitcher,” the heroine of the Battle of Monmouth, and 
the only woman who ever held a commission in the United States 
army.” 

It is uncertain what blood Molly was. My conclusions from 
what I have read and collected is that Molly was of German descent— 
a native of New Jersey. She is buried at Carlisle, Pa., where a mon- 
ument is over her remains, 


FATHER BEESTON Not A JESUIT. 


In commemoration of the golden jubilee of St. Ignatius’ Church 
in Baltimore, Mr. D. J. Broderick, of Catonsville, endowed two scholar- 
ships in Loyola College, each at $1,000. A valuable oil painting of 
Rev. Francis Beeston, one of the early Jesuits in America, was dona- 
ted by Mrs. Thomas R. Meyer, formerly Miss Julia Laurenson. 
Father Beeston was a Jesuit in Baltimore before the suppression of 
the order by Pope Clement in the year 1773. He was afterwards 
assistant to Archbishop Carroll at the Cathedral. Archbishop Carroll 
in his memoirs speaks of Father Beeston as ‘‘a most zealous and duti- 

‘ful associate.”” [The Record, Louisville, April 18, 1907.] 

Father Beeston was not a Jesuit. He came to this country in 
1786 with letters of introduction from Lady Clementine Arundel to 
Rev. John Carroll. He was assigned to St. Mary’s Philadelphia. 
In 1792, transferred to Bohemia, Md., and later to Baltimore where 
he died in 1809. 














‘One-third of the officers in the Revolutionary War were Irish, 
or of Irish descent, and so were more than one-half the Revolutionary 
Army.” . [PATRON. ] 


There is no record to prove that one-third of the officers were 
‘Trish or of Irish descent.” It is simply guess work. A genealogical 
examination would have to be-made of the blood of ‘‘all the officers” 
in order to arrive at a fair decision. A list of ‘‘all the officers” is not 
known and could not be made up for records in too many cases have 
been lost. i 

The evidence that one-half the army was Irish is based on the 
testimony of James Galloway, a traitor, that one-half the deserters 
from Washington’s Army at Valley Forge were natives of Ireland. 
Even then he is not correct, as the RESEARCHES has shown by the 
publication of his report to the Earl of Dartmouth. 

Patron states: 

‘‘The Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick gave Uncle Sam $515,000 
in gold, and later $48,000, and this at the time when the ‘Old Gen- 
tleman’ was passing through his darkest days.”’ 

The Sons didn’t do so. It is doubtful if there was that much 
money in gold in the country. This ‘‘later $48,000” is an addition 
to the old time falsehood of the more than half a million. 

‘‘Washington,”’ says Patron, ‘‘was a member of the Friendly 
Sens of St. Patrick, and on January 1st, 1781, entertained him at 
dinner at the City Tavern.”’ 

It was in 1782 not 1781, but that may bea printer’serror. They 
have made many blunders which got fastened in History. 

Washington was ‘‘adopted” as a member on December 17th, 
1781. In Chastellux’s Travels it is related by the translator that on 
the occasion of the election of Washington, a bottle of wine was pour- 
ed over his head as an initiation. 

I don’t believe it. No such frivolity could be indulged in with 
Washington; testimony is universal on that line, his presence, look, 
appearance, all inspired dignity, even to a degree of awe not related 
of another man in American History. 











FaTHER BRosIvs. 

The Life of Father Gallitzin by Mrs. Brownson, p. 129, says, St. 
Marty’s ‘‘little log chapel” at Lancaster, Pa., was ‘‘attended until 
1751 by Fathers Pellentz, Schneider, Brosius and.others.”’ 

‘‘Brosius” is an error as he did not come to the United States 
until 1792—or more than forty a = it is declared he was serv- 
ing at Lancaster. 





THE Pope AND JEFF Davis. 

Rear Admiral, J. A. Smith in an address at the Union League, 
Philadelphia in 1906, said: 

_ “Even the Pope the annointed keeper and expounder of the 
faith for all Catholic Christians, addressed President Davis, of the 
Southern Confederacy as ‘‘Illustrious and Honorable President.””— 
[May. of History, January , 1907, p. 15.] 

True, the Pope so addressed the President but Judah P. Benja- 
min, Attorney-General of the Confederacy, did not attach much 
importance to the letter and on February 1st, 1864, wrote Dudley 
Mann, the specia] envoy to Rome, that the address used by the Pope 
‘‘was a mere formula of politeness to his correspondent and not a 
political recognition of a fact.”’ 

That settled the import of the titles as used by the Pope. His 
so addressing Mr. Davis has nothing to do with his keeping or ex- 
pounding the Faith. 

President Davis had addressed the Pope as ‘‘Most Venerable 
Chief of the Holy See and Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 3 

I discovered the correspondence in Washington in 1903 and 
made publication of the letters. 


PENNSYLVANIA AT JAMESTOWN. 

At Jamestown Exposition, Pennsylvania reproduces old tides 
pendence Hall, ‘‘the Cradle of Liberty.” The original building was 
erected in 1741 as a State House for the Keystone State. In it the 
Continental Congress held it sessions, Washington was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the American forces, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted and it was from the steps of this building 
that the famous document was read to the a. [The Philadel- 
phia Ledger.] 

The ‘‘Hall of Independence’’ was erected in 1734. 
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The Declaration was not read from the steps of the Hall, but 
from an observatory erected in the yard in 1769 to observe the transit 
of Venus. It wasona line with the present Sansom, late Library 
Street, in the rear of the American Philosophical Society building. 


THE ONLY SANCTUARY. 


It is claimed that Maryland was the first American colony that 
offered religious freedom to all, and kept its word, although the same 
has been claimed for Roger Williams’ Baptists. [F. J. HARKINS.] 

Maryland didn’t offer religious freedom to all. It was only to 
believers in Jesus Christ. Roger Williams offered to all, but there 
were no Catholics in Rhode Island in his time. Pennsylvania, alone, 
was ‘‘the American sanctuary” where all could come and enjoy open- 
ly and publicly and unmolestedly by the law such religous beliefs 
and practices as they held. All did come. Catholics as free as 
and as publicly as today. After it was decided that Philadelphia 
was in Pennsylvania and not in Maryland. Pennsylvania and not 
Maryland or Rhode Island, means Religious Liberty. 


‘*THE UNITED STATES” AND ‘‘THE UNITED STATES.” 


‘The term United States of America was first employed in the 
Declaration of Independence and the colonies were by general con- 
sent known by that name thereafter.” [Evening Bulletin, March 19.] 

The words ‘‘United States of America” are not in the Declara- 
tion. ‘‘United Colonies” is the term used. It was not until August 
20th, 1776, that the term ‘‘the United States of America” was used 
when it was so reported by the Committee drafting the articles of 
Confederation. Before that the term was ‘‘united States”; that is 
the States united. Our National government was composed of 
States united together. That government itself got to be called THE 
UNITED STATES. 

September 9th, 1776, Congress Resolved That in all Continental 
commissions and other instruments, where, heretofore, the words 
‘United Colonies” have been used, the style be altered, for the future 
to the ‘‘United States.” 
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BARRY AND BRIBERY. 


“Jack Barry, the Catholic commander of the colonial army, was 
approached by Lord Howe and offered a bribe of 15,000 guineas and 
the command of the best frigate in the British navy if he would de- 
sert. Barry scorned the offer by saying: ‘‘I have devoted myself 
to the cause of America and not the value and command of the 
whole British fleet could seduce me.” 

HARKINS. ] 

His name was John—not Jack. He didn’t command the army. 
I never found any substantial basis for the ‘‘Lord Howe” offer and 
don’t believe it. Such an offer would have been secretly made and 
Barry’s bombastic reply not known. It would not have been Lord 
Howe, but his brother, Admiral Howe, who would have made such 
an offer. The Admiral commanded the fleet in the Delaware and off 
the Bay just where Barry was destroying their vessels capturing 
supplies and annoying the British naval commanders. 

Bribery was going on—some accepted—others refused. It is 
a possibility then that Barry may have been approached but the 
story has no backing I could rely on. It is of latter day relation as 
nothing appears in Revolutionary annals or records to sustain it. 

If the attempt to bribe or ‘‘seduce’’ Barry was made, I do not 
believe his reply would have been so precise nor bombastic. I think 
the briber would never have remembered, if he heard, what Barry 
said, but would have felt very severely what Barry meant, after he 
came to his senses—if he ever did. I think the ‘‘story’’ a made up 
one—like many others. The British knew Barry well enough not to 
attempt to bribe him. 

It seems to me a doubtful compliment to Barry or any other, to 
say that he was offered a bribe and refused it. If you were offered a 
bribe and rejected it would you not regard it as an insult to have even 
been thought a possible acceptor? Would you proclaim it? Would 
your friends declare it to your honor that you had been offered a 
bribe? Yet Barry’s friends seem gleeful that he was incorruptible 
when tempted. 





